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CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
i THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL: 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Scene IY. 


Just before dark on the following day, a man descended from a 
down train at the Clinton Magna station. The porters knew him 
and greeted him ; so did one or two labourers outside, as he set off 
to walk to the village, which was about a mile distant. 

‘Well, John, so yer coom back,’ said one of them, an old man, 


—_— grasping the newcomer by the hand. ‘An I can’t say as yer 
HIRE, looks is any credit to Frampton—no, that aa can’t.’ 
ke John, indeed, wore a sallow and pinched air, and walked 
g lamely, with a stick. 
‘Noa,’ he said peevishly; ‘it’s a beastly place is Frampton ; 
a damp, nassty hole as iver I saw—gives yer the rheumaticks to 
look at it. I’ve ’ad a doose of a time, I ’ave, I can tell yer—iver 
Tene sense I went. But I'll pull up now.’ 
bu _ ‘Aye, this air “ll do yer,’ said the other. ‘Where are yer 
stoppin ? Costrells’?’ 
— John nodded. 


‘They don’t know nothin about my comin, but I dessay 
they'll find me somethin to sleep on. I'll ’ave my own place soon, 
and someone to look arter it.’ 

He drew himself up involuntarily, with the dignity that waits 
produce on property. A laugh, rather jeering than cordial, ran through 


rH the group of labourers, 

‘pleasing 1 Copyright 1895 in the United States by Macmillan & Co. and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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* Aye, yer'll be livin at your ease,’ said the man who had spoken 
first. ‘When will yo give us a drink, yer lardship ?’ 

The others grinned. 

‘Where’s your money, John?’ said a younger man suddenly, 
staring hard at the returned wanderer. 

John started. 

‘Don’t you talk your nonsense!’ he said fretfully ; ‘an I must 
be getting on, afore dark.’ 

He went his way, but as he turned a corner of the road, he 
saw them still standing where he had left them. They seemed to 
be watching his progress, which astonished him. 

A light of windy sunset lay spread over the white valley, and 
the freshening gusts drove the powdery snow before them, and 
sent little stabs of pain through John’s shrinking body. Yet how 
glad he was to find himself again between those familiar hedges, 
to see the church-tower in front of him, the long hill to his right! 
His heart swelled at once with longing and satisfaction. During 
his Frampton job, and in the infirmary, he had suffered much, phy- 
sically and mentally. He had missed Eliza and the tendance of 
years more than he had ever imagined he could; and he had 
found himself too old for new faces and a new society. When he 
fell ill he had been sorely tempted to send for some of his money, 
and get himself nursed and cared for at the respectable lodging 
where he had put up. But no; in the end he set his teeth and 
went into the infirmary. He had planned not to touch his hoard 
till he had done with the Frampton job, and returned to Clinton 
for good. His peasant obstinacy could not endure to be beaten ; nor, 
indeed, could he bring himself to part with his keys, to trust the 
opening of the hoard even to Isaac. 

Since then he had passed through many weary weeks, some- 
times of acute pain, sometimes of sinking weakness, during which 
he had been haunted by many secret torments, springing mainly 
from the fear of death. He had almost been driven to make his 
will. But in the end superstitious reluctance prevailed. He had 
not made the will ; and to dwell on the fact gave him the sensation 
of having escaped a bond, if not a danger. He did not want to 
leave his money behind him; he wanted to spend it, as he had 
told Eliza and Mary Anne and Bessie scores of times. ‘To have 
assigned it to anyone else, even after his death, would have made 
it less his own. 

Ah, well! those bad weeks were done, and here he was, at home 
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again. Suddenly, as he tramped on, he caught sight against the 
hill of Bessie’s cottage, the blue smoke from it blown across the 
rime-laden trees behind it. He drew in his breath with a deep, 
tremulous delight. That buoyant self-congratulation indeed which 
had stood between him and the pain of Eliza’s death was gone. 
Rather there was in him a profound yearning for rest, for loug 
dreaming by the fire or in the sun, with his pipe to smoke, and 
Jim’s Louisa to look after him, and nothing to do but to draw a 
half-crown from his box when he wanted it. No more hard work 
in rain and cold; and no cringing, either, to the young and pro- 
sperous for the mere fault of age. The snowy valley with its 
circling woods opened to him like a mother’s breast ; the sight of 
it filled him with a hundred simple hopes and consolations ; he 
hurried to bury himself in it, and be at peace. 

He was within a hundred yards of the first house in the village, 
when he saw a tall figure in uniform approaching, and recognised 
Watson. 

At sight of him the policeman stopped short, and John was 
conscious of a moment’s vague impression of something strange in 
Watson’s looks. 

However, Watson shook hands with great friendliness. 

‘Well, I’m glad to see yer, John, I’m sure. An now, I spose, 
you're back for good ?’ 

‘Aye. I’m not going away no more. I’ve done my share—I 
wants a bit o’ rest.’ 

‘Of coorse yer do. You've been ill, ’aven’t yer? You look 
like it. An yer puttin up at Costrells’ ?’ 

‘Yes, till I can turn round a bit. ’Ave yer seen anythin ov 
‘em? ’Ow’s Bessie ?’ 

Watson faced back towards the village. 

‘Tl walk with yer a bit—I’m in no ’urry. Oh, she’s all 
right. You ’eard of her bit o’ money ?’ 

John opened his eyes. 

‘Noa, I don know as I did.’ 

‘It wor an aunt o’ hers, soa I understan—quite a good bit o’ 
money.’ 

‘Did yer iver hear the name?’ said John eagerly. 

‘Someone livin at Bedford, I did ’ear say.’ 

John laughed, not without good-humoured relief. It would 
have touched his vanity had his niece been discovered to be richer 
than himself, 
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‘Oh, that’s old Sophy Clarke,’ he said. ‘Her ’usband bought 
the lease o’ two little ’ouses in Church Street, and they braat ’er 
in six shillins a week for years, an she allus said she’d leave it to 
Bessie if she wor took afore the lease wor up. But the lease ull 
be up end o’ next year I know, for I saw the old lady myself last 
Michaelmas twelvemonth, an she told me all about it, though I 
worn’t to tell nobody meself. An I didn’t know Sophy wor gone. 
Ah, well! it’s not much, but it’s ’andy—it’s ’andy.’ 

‘ Six shillins a week!’ said Watson, raising his eyebrows. ‘It’s 
a nice bit o money while it lassts, but I'd ha thought Mrs. 
Costrell ’ad come into a deal more nor that.’ 

‘Oh, but she’s sich a one to spend, is Bessie,’ said John 
anxiously. ‘It’s surprisin ’ow the money runs. It’s sixpence 
’ere, an sixpence there, allus dribblin, an dribblin, out ov ’er. 
T’ve allus tole ’er as she'll end ’er days on the parish.’ 

‘Sixpences!’ said Watson, with a laugh. ‘It’s not sixpences 
as Mrs. Costrell’s ’ad the spendin of this last month or two—it’s 
suverins—an plenty ov ’°em. You may be sure you’ve got the 
wrong tale about the money, John ; it wor a deal more nor you say.’ 

John stood stock still at the word ‘sovereigns,’ his jaw dropping. 

‘ Suverins,’ he said trembling; ‘suverins? Bessie aint got 
no suverins. Isaac arns sixteen shillin a week.’ 

The colour was ebbing fast from his cheek and lips. Watson 
threw him a quick professional glance, then rapidly consulted 
with himself. No; he decided to hold his tongue. 

‘Yo are reg’lar used up,’ he said, taking hold of the old fellow 
kindly by the arm. ‘Shall I walk yer up the hill?’ 

John withdrew himself. 

‘ Suverins !’ he repeated, in a low hoarse voice. ‘She aint 
got ’em, I tell yer—she aint got ’em !’ 

The last words rose to a sort of ery, and without another word 
to Watson the old man started at a feeble run, his head hanging. 

Watson followed him, afraid lest he should drop in the road. 
Instead, John seemed to gather strength. He made straight for 
the hill, taking no heed whatever of two or three startled acquaint- 
ances who stopped and shouted to him. When the ground began 
to rise, he stumbled again and again, but by a marvel did not 
fall, and his pace hardly slackened. Watson had difficulty in 
keeping up with him. 

But when the policeman reached his own cottage on the 
side of the road, he stopped, panting, and contented himself with 
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looking after the mounting figure. As soon as it turned the 
corner of the Costrells’ lane, he went into his own house, said a 
word to his wife, and sat himself down at his own back door to 
await events—to ponder, also, a few conversations he had held 
that morning, with Mrs. Moulsey at ‘the shop, with Dawson, 
with Hall the butcher. Poor old John—poor old fellow ! 


When Bolderfield reached the paling in front of the Costrells’ 
cottage, he paused a moment, holding for support to the half- 
open gate and struggling for breath. ‘I must keep my ’edd, I 
must,’ he was saying to himself piteously ; ‘ com yer be a fool, 
John Borroful, don’t yer be a fool!’ 

As he stood there, a child’s face pushed the window-blind of 
the cottage aside, and the lame boy’s large eyes looked Bolderfield 
up and down. Immediately after, the door opened, and all four 
children stood huddling behind each other on the threshold. 
They all looked shyly at the newcomer. They knew him, but in 
six months they had grown strange to him. 

‘Arthur, where’s your mother?’ said John, at last able to 
walk firmly up to the door. 

‘Don know.’ 

‘When did yer see her lasst ?’ 

‘She wor ’ere gettin us our tea,’ said another child; ‘but 
she didn’t eat nothin.’ 

John impatiently pushed the children before him back into 
the kitchen. 

‘ You ’old your tongues,’ he said, ‘an stay ’ere.’ 

And he made for the door in the kitchen wall. But Arthur 
caught hold of his coat tails and clung to them. 

‘Yer oughtn’t to go up there—mother don’t let anyone go 
there.’ 

John wrenched himself violently away. 

‘Oh don’t she! yo take your ’ands away, yer little varmint, or 
Ill brain yer.’ 

He raised his stick, threatening. The child, terrified, fell 
back, and John, opening the door, rushed up the stairs. 

He was so terribly excited that his fumbling fingers could 
hardly find the ribbon round his neck. At last he drew it over 
his head, and made stupendous efforts to steady his hand suffi- 
ciently to put the key in the lock. 

The children below heard a sharp cry directly the cupboard 
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door was opened ; then the frantic dragging of a box on to the 
stairs, the creak of hinges—a groan long and lingering—and then 
silence. 

They clung together in terror, and the little girls began to 
ery. At last Arthur took courage and opened the door. 

The old man was sitting on the top stair, supported sideways 
by the wall, his head hanging forward, and his hands dropping 
over his knees, in a dead faint. 

At the sight all four children ran helter-skelter into the lane, 
shouting ‘Mammy! mammy!’ in an anguish of fright. Their 
clamour was caught by the fierce north wind, which had begun to 
sweep the hill, and was borne along till it reached the ears of a 
woman who was sitting sewing in a cottage some fifty yards further 
up the lane. She stepped to her door, opened it and listened. 

‘It’s at Bessie’s,’ she said ; ‘ whativer’s wrong wi’ the childer ?’ 

By this time Arthur had begun to run towards her. Darkness 
was falling rapidly, but she could distinguish his small figure 
against the snow, and his halting gait. 

‘What is it, Arthur ?—what is it, lammie ?’ 

*O cousin Mary Anne! cousin Mary Anne! It’s uncle John, 
an ee’s dead !’ 

She ran like the wind at the words, catching at the child’s 
hand in the dark, and dragging him along with her. 

‘ Where is he, Arthur ?—don’t take on, honey !’ 

The child hurried on with her, sobbing, and she was soon 
on the stairs beside the unconscious John. 

Mary Anne looked with amazement at the cupboard and the 
open box. Then she laid the old man on the floor, her gentle 
face working with the effort to remember what the doctor had 
once told her of the best way of dealing with persons in a faint. 
She got water, and she sent Arthur to a neighbour for brandy. 

‘Where’s your mother, child ?’ she asked, as she despatched 
him. 

‘Don know,’ repeated the boy, stupidly. 

‘ Oh, for goodness’ sake, she’s never at Dawson’s again!’ groaned 
Mary Anne to herself; ‘she wor there last night, an the night 
afore that. And her mother’s brother lyin like this in ’er house!’ 

He was so long in coming round that her ignorance began to 
fear the worst. But just as she was telling the eldest girl to put 
on her hat and jacket and run for the doctor, poor John revived. 

He struggled to a sitting posture, looked wildly at her and at 
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the box. As his eye caught the two sovereigns still lying at the 
bottom, he gave a cry of rage, and got upon his feet with a mighty 
effort. 

‘Where’s Bessie, I tell yer? Where’s the huzzy gone? I'll 
have the law on ’er! I’ll make ’er give it up—by the Lord I will!’ 

‘John, what is it >—John, my dear!’ cried Mary Anne, sup- 
porting him, and terrified lest he should pitch headlong down the 
stairs. 

‘Yo ’elp me down,’ he said violently. ‘We'll find ’er— 
we'll wring it out ov ’er—the mean thievin vagabond! Changin 
suverins, ’as she? we'll soon know about that—yo ’elp me down, 
I tell yer.’ 

And with her assistance he hobbled down the stairs, hardly 
able to stand. Mary Anne’s eyes were starting out of her head 
with fear and agitation, and the children were staring at the old 
man as he came tottering into the kitchen, when a sound at the 
outer door made them all turn. 

The door opened, and Bessie appeared on the threshold. 

At sight of her John seemed to lose his senses. He rushed 
at her, threatening, imploring, reviling—while Mary Ann could 
only cling to his arms and coat, lest he should attempt some 
bodily mischief. 

Bessie closed the door, leant against it, and folded her arms. 
She was white and haggard, but perfectly cool. In this moment 
of excitement it struck neither John nor Mary Anne—nor, indeed, 
herself—that her manner, with its brutality, and its poorly feigned 
surprise, was the most revealing element in the situation. 

‘What’s all this about yer money?’ she said, staring John in 
the face. ‘What do I know about yer money? ’Ow dare yer 
say such things? I ’aven’t anythin to do with it, an never ’ad.’ 

He raved at her, in reply, about the position in which he had 
found the box—on the top of its fellow instead of underneath, 
where he had placed it—about the broken lock, the sovereigns 
she had been changing, and the things Watson had said of her— 
winding up with a peremptory demand for his money. 

‘Yo gi me my money back,’ he said, holding out a shaking 
hand. ‘Yer can’t ’ave spent it all—taint possible—an yer 
aint chucked it out o’ winder. Yer’ve got it somewhere ’idden, an 
I'll get it out o’ you if I die for ’t!’ 

Bessie surveyed him steadily. She had not even flinched at 
the mention of the sovereigns. 
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‘What yer ’aven’t got, yer can’t give,’ she said. ‘I don 
know nothin about it, an I’ve tole yer. There’s plenty 0’ bad 
people in the world—beside me. Somebody came in o’ nights, I 
suppose, an picked the lock—there’s many as ud think nothin of 
it. And it ud be easy done—we all sleeps ’ard.’ 

‘Bessie !’ cried Mary Anne, outraged by something in her tone, 
‘aren’t yer sorry for im?’ 

She pointed to the haggard and trembling man. 

Bessie turned to her reluctantly. ‘Aye, I’m sorry,’ she said 
sullenly. ‘But he shouldn’t fly out at yer without ’earin a word. 
’Ow should I know anythin about his money? Le locked it up 
hisself, an tuk the keys.’ 

‘An them suverins,’ roared John, rattling his stick on the 
floor ; ‘where did yer get them suverins ?’ 

‘I got ’em from old Sophy Clarke—leastways, from Sophy 
Clarke’s lawyer. And it aint no business o’ yourn.’ 

At this John fell into a frenzy, shouting at her in inarticulate 
passion, calling her liar and thief. 

She fronted it with perfect composure. Her fine eyes blazed, 
but otherwise her face might have been a waxen mask. With 
her, in this scene, was all the tragic dignity ; with him, the weak- 
ness and vulgarity. 

At last the little widow caught her by the arm, and drew her 
from the door. 

‘Let me take ’im to my place,’ she pleaded : ‘it’s no good talkin 
while ee’s like ee is—not a bit o’ good. John—John dear! you 
come along wime. Shall I get Saunders to come an speak to yer?’ 

A gleam of sudden hope shot into the old man’s face. He 
had not thought of Saunders; but Saunders hada head; he might 
unravel this accursed thing. 

‘ Aye!’ he said, lurching forward, ‘let’s find Saunders—coom 
along—let’s find Saunders.’ 

Mary Anne guided him through the door, Bessie standing 
aside. As the widow passed, she touched Bessie piteously. 

‘O Bessie, yer didn’t do it—say yer didn’t !’ 

Bessie looked at her dry-eyed and contemptuous. Something 
in the speaker’s emotion seemed to madden her. 

‘Don’t yer be a fool, Mary Anne—that’s all!’ she said scorn- 
fully, and Mary Anne fled from her. 


When the door had closed upon them, Bessie came up to the 
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fire, her teeth chattering. She sank down in front of it, spread- 
ing out her hands to the warmth. The children silently crowded 
up to her ; first she pushed them away, then she caught at the 
child nearest to her, pressed its fair head against her, then again 
roughly put it aside. She was accustomed to chatter with them, 
scold them and slap them ; but to-night they were uneasily dumb. 
They looked at her with round eyes ; and at last their looks annoyed 
her. She told them to go to bed, and they slunk away, gaping 
at the open box on the stairs, and huddling together overhead, all 
on one bed, in the bitter cold, to whisper to each other. Isaac 
was a stern parent; Bessie a capricious one; and the children, 
though they could be riotous enough by themselves, were nervous 
and easily cowed at home. 

Bessie, left alone, sat silently over the fire, her thin lips tight- 
set. She would deny everything—everything. Let them find 
out what they could. Who could prove what was in John’s box 
when he left it? Who could prove she hadn’t got those half- 
crowns in change somewhere ? 

The reflection of the day had only filled her with a passionate 
and fierce regret. Why had she not followed her first impulse, 
and thrown it all on Timothy ?—told the story to Isaac, while she 
was still bleeding from his son’s violence? It had been her only 
chance, and out of pure stupidness she had lost it. To have 
grasped it might at least have made him take her part, if it had 
forced him to give up Timothy. And who would have listened to 
Timothy’s tales ? 

She sickened at the thought of her own folly, beating her 
knee with her clenched fist. For to tell the tale now would only 
be to make her doubly vile in Isaac’s eyes. He would not believe 
her—no one would believe her. What motive could she plead 
for her twenty-four hours of silence, she knowing that John was 
coming back immediately? Isaac would only hate her for throw- 
ing it on Timothy. 

Then again the memory of the half-crowns, and the village talk 
—and Watson—would close upon her, putting her in a cold sweat. 

When would Isaac come? Who would tell him? As she 
looked forward to the effect upon him, all her muscles stiffened. 
If he drove her to it, aye, she would tell him—she didn’t 
care a haporth, she vowed. If he must have it, let him. 
But as the name of Isaac, the thought of Isaac, hovered in her 
brain, she must needs brush away wild tears. That morning, for 
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the first time for months, he had been so kind to her and the 
children, so chatty and cheerful. 

Distant steps along the lane! She sprang to her feet, ran 
into the back kitchen, tied on her apron, hastily filled an earthen- 
ware bowl with water from the pump, and carrying it back to the 
front kitchen began to wash up the tea-things, making a busy 
household clatter as she slid them into the bowl. 

A confused sound of feet approached the house, and there was 
a knock. 

‘Come in,’ said Bessie. 

Three figures appeared, the huge form of Saunders the smith 
in front, John and Mary Anne Waller behind. 

Saunders took off his cap politely. The sight of his bald 
head, his double chin, his mouth with its queer twitch, which 
made him seem as though perpetually about to laugh, if he 
had not perpetually thought better of it, filled Bessie with angry 
excitement. She barely nodded to him, in reply to his greeting. 

‘ May we come in, Mrs. Costrell?’ Saunders enquired, in his 
most deliberate voice. 

‘If yer want to,’ said Bessie shortly, taking out a cup and 
drying it. 

Saunders drew in the other two and shut the door. 

‘Sit down, John. Sit down, Mrs. Waller.’ 

John did as he was told. Dishevelled and hopeless misery 
spoke in his stained face, his straggling hair, his shirt burst open 
at the neck and showing his wrinkled throat. But he fixed his 
eyes passionately on Saunders, thirsting for every word. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Costrell,’ said Saunders, settling himself comfort- 
ably, ‘you'll be free to confess, won’t yer, this is an oogly 
business—a very oogly business? Now, will yer let us ask yer a 
question or two ?’ 

‘I dessay,’ said Bessie, polishing her cup. 

‘Well, then—to begin reg’lar, Mrs. Costrell—yo agree, 
don’t yer, as Muster Bolderfield put his money in your upstairs 
cupboard ?’ 

‘T agree as he put his box there,’ said Bessie sharply. 

John broke into inarticulate and abusive clamour. Bessie 
turned upon him. 

‘’Ow did any of us know what yer’d got in your box? Did 
yer ever show it to me, or Mary Anne there, or any livin soul in 
Clinton? Did yer?’ 
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She waited, hawk-like, for the answer. 

‘Did yer, John ?’ repeated Saunders, judicially. 

John groaned, rocking himself to and fro. 

‘Noa. I niver did—TI niver did,’ he said. ‘Nobbut to Eliza 
—an she’s gone—she’s gone !’ 

‘ Keep your ’ead, John,’ said Saunders, putting out a calming 
hand. ‘ Let’s get to the bottom o’ this, quiet an’ reg’lar. An yer 
didn’t tell anyone ’ow much yer ’ad ?’ 

‘Nobbut Eliza—nobbut Eliza!’ said the old man again. 

‘Yer didn’t tell me, I know,’ said Saunders blandly. 

John seemed to shrink together under the smith’s glance. If 
only he had not been a jealous fool, and had left it with 
Saunders ! 

Saunders, however, refrained for the present from drawing this 
self-evident moral. He sat twirling his cap between his knees, 
and his shrewd eye travelled round the kitchen, coming back 
finally to Bessie, who was washing and drying diligently. As he 
watched her cool movements Saunders felt the presence of an 
enemy worthy of his steel, and his emulation rose. 

‘I understan, Mrs. Costrell,’ he said, speaking with great 
civility, ‘as the cupboard where John put his money is a cup- 
board hon the stairs? Not in hany room, but hon the stairs? 
Yer'll kindly correck me if I say anythin wrong.’ 

Bessie nodded. 

‘ Aye—top o’ the stairs—right-’and side,’ groaned John. 

‘An John locked it hisself, an tuk the key?’ Saunders 
proceeded. 

John plucked at his neck again, and, dumbly, held out the key. 

‘An there worn’t nothin wrong wi the lock when yo opened 
' it, John?’ 

‘Nothin, Muster Saunders—I’ll take my davy.’ 

Saunders ruminated. 

‘ Theer’s a cupboard there,’ he said suddenly, raising his hand 
and pointing to the cupboard beside the fireplace. ‘Is’t anythin 
like the cupboard on th’ stairs, John ?’ 

‘Aye, ’tis!’ said John, startled and staring. ‘Aye, ’tis, 
Muster Saunders !’ 

Saunders rose. 

‘Per’aps,’ he said slowly, ‘Mrs. Costrell will do us the favour 
ov lettin us hexamine that ’ere cupboard ?’ 

He walked across to it. Bessie’s hand dropped ; she turned 
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sharply, supporting herself against the table, and watched him, 
her chest heaving. 

‘There’s no key ’ere,’ said Saunders, stooping to look at the 
lock. ‘Try yours, John.’ 

John rushed forward, but Bessie put herself in the way. 

‘What are yer meddlin with my ’ouse for ?’ she said fiercely. 
‘Just mek yourselves scarce, all the lot o’ yer! I don’t know 
nothin about his money, an I'll not have yer insultin me in 
me own place! Get out o’ my kitchen, if yo please!’ 

Saunders buttoned his coat. 

‘Sartinly, Mrs. Costrell, sartinly, he said with emphasis, 
‘Come along, John. Yer must get Watson and put it in ’is 
hands. Ee’s the lawis Watson. Maybe as Mrs. Costrell ull listen 
to 

Mary Anne ran to Bessie in despair. 

‘O Bessie, Bessie, my dear—don’t let ’em get Watson ; let 
’em look into ’t theirselves—it’ll be better for yer, my dear, it will.’ 

Bessie looked from one to the other, panting. Then she turned 
back to the table. 

‘I don care what they do,’ she said, with sullen passion. ‘I’m 
not stannin in anyone’s way, I tell yer. The more they finds out 
the better I’m pleased.’ 

The look of incipient laughter on Saunders’s countenance 
became more pronounced—that is to say, the left-hand corner of 
his mouth twitched a little higher. But it was rare for him to 
complete the act, and he was not in the least minded to do so 
now. He beckoned to John, and John, trembling, took off his 
keys and gave them to him, pointing to that which belonged to 
the treasure cupboard. 

Saunders slipped it into the lock before him. It moved with 
ease, backwards and forwards. 

‘H’m! that’s strange,’ he said, taking out the key and turning 
it over thoughtfully in his hand. ‘ Yer didn’t think as there were 
another key in this ’ouse that would open your cupboard, did yer, 
Bolderfield ? ’ 

The old man sank weeping on a chair. He was too broken, 
too exhausted, to revile Bessie any more. 

‘Yo tell her, Muster Saunders,’ he said, ‘to gie it me back! 
T’ll not ast for all on it, but some on it, Muster Saunders—some 
on it. She can’t a spent it. She must a got it somewhere. 
Yo speak to her, Muster Saunders. It’s a crule thing to rob an 
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old man like me—an her own mother’s brother. Yo speak to ’er 
—an yo, too, Mary Anne.’ 

He looked piteously from one to the other. But his misery 
only seemed to goad Bessie to fresh fury. She turned upon him, 
arms akimbo. 

‘Oh! an of course it must be me as robs yer! It couldn’t be 
nobody else, could it? There isn’t tramps, an thieves, an rogues 
—undreds of ’em—going about o’ nights? Nary one, I believe 
yer! There isn’t another thief in Clinton Magna, nobbut Bessie 
Costrell, is ther? But yer'll not blackguard me for nothin, I 
can tell yer. Now will yer jest oblige me by takin yourselves off? 
I shall ‘ave to clean up after yer’—she pointed scornfully to the 
marks of their muddy boots on the floor—‘an it’s gettin late.’ 

‘One moment, Mrs. Costrell,’ said Saunders, gently rubbing 
his hands. ‘ With your leave, John and I ull just inspeck the 
cupboard hupstairs before leavin—an then we'll clear out double 
quick. But we'll ’ave one try if we can’t ’it on somethin as ull 
show ’ow the thief got in—with your leave, of coorse.’ 

Bessie hesitated ; then she threw some spoons she held into 
the water beside her with a violent gesture. 

‘Go where yer wants,’ she said, and returned to her washing. 

Saunders began to climb the narrow stairs, with John behind 
him. But the smith’s small eyes had a puzzled look. 

‘There’s somethin rum,’ he said to himself. ‘’Ow did she 
spend it all? ’As she been carryin’ on with someone be’ind 
Isaac’s back, or is Isaac in it too? It’s one or t’other.’ 

Meanwhile Bessie, left behind, was consumed by a passionate 
effort of memory. What had she done with the key, the night 
before, after she had locked the cupboard ? Her brain was blurred. 
The blow—the fall—seemed to have confused even the remem- 
brance of the scene with Timothy. How was it, for instance, that 
she had put the box back in the wrong place? She put her hand 
to her head, trying in an anguish to recollect the exact details. 


The little widow sat meanwhile a few yards away, her thin 
hands clasped on her lap in her usual attitude of humble entreaty ; 
her soft grey eyes, brimmed with tears, were fixed on Bessie. 
Bessie did not know that she was there—that she existed. 

The door had closed after the two men. Bessie could hear 
vague movements, but nothing more. Presently she could bear 
it no longer. She went to the door and opened it. 
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She was just in time. By the light of the bit of candle that 
John held, she saw Saunders sitting on the stair, the shadow of 
his huge frame thrown black on the white wall; she saw him 
stoop suddenly, as a bird pounces; she heard an exclamation— 
then a sound of metal. 

Her involuntary cry startled the men above. 

‘All right, Mrs. Costrell,’ said Saunders briskly—‘all right. 
We'll be down directly.’ 

She came back into the kitchen, a mist before her eyes, and 
fell heavily on a chair by the fire. Mary Anne approached her, 
only to be pushed back.. The widow stood listening, in an agony. 

It took Saunders a minute or two to complete his case. Then 
he slowly descended the stairs, carrying the box, his great weight 
making the house shake. He entered the kitchen first, John 
behind him. But at the same moment that they appeared the 
outer door opened, and Isaac Costrell, preceded by a gust of snow, - 
stood on the threshold. 

‘Why, John!’ he cried, in amazement—‘ an Saunders !’ 

He looked at them, then at Mary Anne, then at his wife. 

There was an instant’s dead silence. Then the tottering John 
came forward. 

‘An I’m glad yer come, Isaac, that I am—thankful! Now 
yer can tell me what yer wife’s done with my money. D’yer 
mind that box? It wor you an I carried it across that night as 
Watson come out on us. An yo'll bear me witness as we locked 
it up, an yo saw me tie the two keys roun my neck—yo did, 
Isaac. An now, Isaac’—the hoarse voice began to tremble— 
‘now there’s two—suverins—left, and one arf-crown—out 0’ seventy- 
one pound fower an sixpence—seventy-one pound, Isaac! Yo’ll 
get it out on ’er, Isaac, yer will, won’t yer ?’ 

He looked up imploring. 

Isaac, after the first violent start, stood absolutely motionless, 
Saunders observing him. As one of the main props of Church 
Establishment in the village, Saunders had no great opinion of 
Isaac Costrell, who stood for the dissidence of dissent. The two 
men had never been friends, and Saunders in this affair had 
perhaps exercised the quasi-judicial functions the village had long 
by common consent allowed him, with more readiness than usual. 

As soon as John ceased speaking, Isaac walked up to Saunders. 

‘Let me see that box,’ he said peremptorily, ‘ put it down.’ 

Saunders, who had rested the box on the back of a chair, 
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placed it gently on the table, assisted by Isaac. <A few feet away 
stood Bessie, saying nothing, her hand holding the duster on her 
hip, her eyes following her husband. 

He looked carefully at the two sovereigns lying on the bit of 
old cloth which covered the bottom of the box, and the one 
half-crown that Timothy had forgotten; he took up the bit of 
cloth and shook it, he felt along the edge of the box, he examined 
the wrenched lock. Then he stood for an instant, his hand on 
the box, his eyes staring straight before him in a kind of dream. 

Saunders grew impatient. He pushed John aside, and came 
to the table, leaning his hands upon it, so as to command Isaac’s face. 

‘ Now look ’ere, Isaac,’ he said, in a different voice from any 
that he had yet employed, ‘let’s come to business. These ’ere 
are the facks o’ this case, an ’ow we're agoin to get over em, I 
don see. John leaves his money in your cupboard. Yo anhe 
lock it up, an John goes away with ‘is keys ’ung roun ’is neck. 
Yo agree to that? Well an good. But there’s another key in 
your ’ouse, Isaac, as opens John’s cupboard. Ah ¢ 

He waved his hand in deprecation of Isaac’s movement. 

‘I dessay yo didn’t know nowt about it—that’s noather ’ere 
nor there. Yo try John’s key in that there door ’—he pointed to 
the cupboard by the fire—‘an yo'll find it fits ex—act. Then, 
thinks I, where’s the key as belongs to that ‘ere cupboard? An 
John an I goes upstairs to look about us, an in noa time at aw, 
I sees a ’ole in the skirtin. I whips in my finger—lor bless yer! 
I knew it wor there the moment I sets eyes on the hole.’ 

He held up the key triumphantly. By this time, no Old 
Bailey lawyer making a hanging speech could have had more 
command of his task. 

‘’Ere then we ‘ave’—he checked the items off on his fingers 
—‘ box locked up—key in the ’ouse as fits it, unbeknown to John 
—money tuk out—key ‘idden away. But that’s not all—not by 
long chalks—there’s another side to the affair haltogether.’ 

Saunders drew himself up, thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and cleared his throat. 

‘Per’aps yer don know—I’m sartin sure yer don know—least- 
ways I’m hinclined that way,—as Mrs. Costrell’—he made a polite 
inclination towards Bessie—‘ ’ave been makin’ free with money— 
fower—five—night a week at the “Spotted Deer ”—fower—five— 
night a week. She'd used to treat every young feller, an plenty old 
uns too, as turned up ; an there was a many as only went to Dawson’s 
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becos they knew as she’d treat em. Now she didn’t go on tick at 
Dawson’s ; she’d pay,—an she allus payed inarf-crowns. An those 
arf-crowns were curous arf-crowns; an it came into Dawson’s’ead as 
he’d colleck them arf-crowns. Ee wanted to see summat, ee said— 
an I dessay ee did. An people began to taak. Last night theer wor 
a bit of a roompus, it seems, while Mrs. Cottrell was a payin another 
o’ them things, an summat as was said come to my ears—an come to 
Watson’s. An me and Watson’ ’ave been makin enquiries—an 
Mr. Dawson wor obligin enough to make me a small loan, ee wor. 
Now I’ve got just one question to ask o’ John Borroful.’ 

He put his hand into his waistcoat. pocket, and drew out a 
silver coin. 

‘Is that yourn, John ?’ 

John fell upon it with acry. 

‘ Aye, Saunders, it’s mine. Look ye ’ere, Isaac, it’s a king's 
‘ead. It’s Willum—not Victory. I saved that un up when I wor 
a lad at Mason’s, an look yer, there’s my mark in the corner— 
every arf-crown I ever ’ad I marked like that.’ 

He held it under Isaac’s staring eyes, pointing to the little 
scratched cross in the corner. 

‘’Ere’s another, John—two on ’em,’ said Saunders, pulling out 
a second and a third. 

John, in a passion of hope, identified them both. 

‘Then,’ said Saunders, slapping the table solemnly, ‘theer’s 
nobbut one more thing to say—an sorry I am to say it. Them 
coins, Isaac’—he pointed a slow finger at Bessie, whose white, 
fierce face moved involuntarily—‘ them arf-crowns wor paid across 
the bar lasst night, or the night afore, at Dawson’s, by yor wife, as 
is now stannin there, an’ she'll deny it if she can!’ 

For an instant the whole group preserved their positions—the 
breath suspended on their lips. 

Then Isaac strode up to his wife, and gripped her by the arms. 

‘Did yer do it ?’ he asked her. 

He held her, looking into hereyes. Slowly she sank away from 
him ; she would have fallen, but for a chair that stood beside her. 

‘Oh, yer brute!’ she said, turning her head to Saunders an in- 
stant,and speaking under her breath, witha kind of sob. ‘Yer brute!’ 

Isaac walked to the door, and threw it open. 

‘ Per’aps yer'll go,’ he said grimly. 

And the three went, without a word. 

(To be continued.) 
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THERE is nothing in the appearance of Gheel to distinguish it 
from other Flemish towns. It has the same quaint Rip van 
Winklish air as its neighbours, and is just as trim and well- 
ordered as they are. In its one long street, snug little white 
houses stand facing each other, each in its own garden, all aglow 
in summer with tulips and roses. Evidently the people who live 
there are a prosperous community, for there is not a sign of 
poverty about the place: one may walk through the whole district 
without meeting a single beggar. If there are no beggars, there 
are, however, no ‘loafers’ either; everyone is hard at work, and 
with his hands too as a rule. Men, women, and children alike, 
seem to have regular duties to do, and to be bent on doing them. 
They go about their work in such an orderly business-like fashion 
that, while watching them, it is hard to realise that Gheel is the 
head-quarters of a colony for lunatics. Yet such it is, and has 
been for more than a thousand years. 

In very early days Gheel seems to have been a kind of Lourdes. 
A certain Saint Dympna who lies buried there—an Irishwoman 
by the way—was supposed to have les faibles desprit under her 
special protection. It was the custom, therefore, throughout the 
Netherlands, for persons who had insane relatives to take them to 
her tomb, and there offer special prayers to her for their recovery. 
If tradition is to be relied upon, the Saint was by no means loth to 
give proof of her beneficent power ; and wonderful stories are told 
of the way in which she used to restore reason to those who had 
lost it. Still, even in those times, miracles were not wrought 
every day. Some of the sufferers who went to Gheel had to wait 
for months, nay years, before they were healed ; while others were 
never healed at all. And while waiting they had to be taken care 
of. At first the Innocents, as Saint Dympna’s protégés are called, 
were all lodged in little huts, or caves, around the church; but, 
as the fame of Gheel spread abroad, they increased in number, 
and it became necessary to make other arrangements. They were 
then boarded out with the peasants living in the village; and 
there were so many of them, at length, that every family had its 
Innocent. 
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As time passed, people lost their faith in Saint Dympna; none 
the less they still continued to send patients to Gheel; for the 
natives of that district had developed a marvellous skill in dealing 
with the insane. The Gheelois are as a rule a singularly simple- 
minded matter-of-fact race, not burdened with too much intellect, 
perhaps, but with plenty of sound common sense. They have 
placid, easy-going tempers, too, that nothing seems able to disturb, 
and a patience that knows neither bound nor limit. They are 
simply peasants, many of them, uneducated and somewhat rough 
in their ways; yet their tact, in all that concerns their patients, 
is exquisite. They have quite a store of quaintly worded precepts 
and warnings, which have been handed down to them from time 
immemorial, to guide them in their treatment of these sufferers ; 
not that they stand in need of any such aid, for they seem to 
know instinctively what to say and do. From generation to 
generation they have passed their lives with lunatics around 
them; insanity, therefore, appears to them the most natural 
thing in the world; and no matter what freaks their charges 
may indulge in, they never express surprise. As for fear, they 
would be infinitely amused at the idea of being afraid of an 
Innocent. 

Up to 1858 Gheel was managed in a very primitive fashion, 
and the Gheelois had practically a free hand in dealing with their 
charges. But in that year the colony was completely re-organised 
and placed under the direction of a Commission, on which the 
State and the medical faculty are represented. No change was 
made, however, in the system of treatment practised there; that 
is very much the same to-day as it was hundreds of years ago. 
The Gheelois system is simple in the extreme: the peculiarity of 
it consists in allowing the patients the greatest possible amount 
of freedom compatible with their safety, and in talking to them 
and treating them in all respects as if they were sane. The 
Colony, which is now about thirty miles in circumference, is 
divided into some half-dozen districts, each of which is under the 
care of a special doctor and a keeper, who are responsible for it to 
the chief physician. The keeper must every day see and report 
on each patient living in his district. So far as possible, sufferers 
from the same form of mania are placed in the same district. For 
instance, there is one reserved exclusively for epileptics. Only 
patients who are quiet and perfectly harmless are lodged in Gheel 
itself; the more violent are sent to the outlying hamlets. 
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When a patient arrives in Gheel he is lodged, in the first 
instance, at the Asyl Patronal, a large building which was erected 
in 1858, and serves as the head-quarters of the Colony. There his 
condition is carefully studied by the resident doctors. If he is found 
to be suffering from suicidal or homicidal mania, he is promptly sent 
back to his friends; for these are forms of madness with which 
the Gheelois do not attempt to cope. The length of time the 
Innocents stay in the Asyl depends entirely on their condition ; 
for they are always boarded out as soon as ever, in the opinion 
of the doctors, this can be done with safety. It is rarely found 
necessary to detain them there more than a few weeks. The 
greatest care is taken to insure that each one of them is placed 
in a family where his surroundings will be congenial to his 
tastes. 

The Nourriciers, as the Gheelois who take charge of the Inno- 
cents are called, are now all under the direct supervision of the 
doctors, who see that they do their duty to their charges, and that 
they give them proper food and treat them with kindness. They 
are carefully classified, for most of them are specialists, with 
particular skill in dealing with some one form of insanity. Some 
of them are persons in quite comfortable circumstances, who 
provide their pensionnaires with a certain amount of luxury ; 
while others have nothing much to offer theirs beyond a seat by 
a kitchen fire and plain wholesome fare. The charges for board, 
lodging, &c., range from about 6,000 francs a year to 600 francs ; 
but a certain number of patients are there on nominal terms. A 
Nourricier, as a rule, receives only one Innocent into his family ; 
some of them, however, have two or three. If, as happens some- 
times, though not very often, a patient does not ‘take’ to his 
Nourricier—if he does not seem to feel at home in his house and 
to be on friendly terms with all the members of the family—he is 
at once removed elsewhere. 

It is the custom in Gheel, when an Innocent takes up his 
abode with his Nourricier, to welcome him as if he were a near 
relative, and to arrange some little festivity in his honour. He is 
at once installed in the most comfortable seat, and takes his place 
as a member of the family. He passes all his time with them, 
eating with them, and working with them too, digging, garden- 
ing, or doing whatever they do. Strong pressure is brought to 
bear on him to induce him to work, not by fits and starts, but 
regularly, for a fixed number of hours every day; for in steady 
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industry lies his best chance of recovering his reason. It is found 
in the majority of cases that the harder he works, the quieter and 
saner he becomes. Some of the patients receive regular wages for 
their labour, in money sometimes, though more often in tobacco 
and kindred luxuries if they are men, and, if women, in articles of 
dress which, to their intense delight, they themselves are allowed 
to choose and pay for. 

In the great majority of cases no restraint whatever is placed 
on the actions of an Innocent, when once he is boarded out. So 
far as he knows, he is perfectly free to go where he will, and do 
what he chooses. He may turn into the village inn, if he wish, 
and order his wine or his beer ; and, providing he have money in 
hand, he will be served just as any other customer. If he ask for 
a second glass, some little difficulty may arise, it is true. The 
landlord will then probably appear upon the scene, and explain, 
with many courteous apologies, that his supply of wine or beer, 
as the case may be, has run short. He is expecting more in, of 
course, but for the moment he has not a single drop in the place 
good enough to set before so honoured a guest. The Innocent 
may go to the railway-station, too, and take a ticket; but he will 
always find that there is no vacant place in the trains that are 
running that day. For the whole population, from the highest to 
the lowest, are in the secret, and do their best to keep up the 
delusion among these unfortunate people that they are as free as 
their fellows. But, little as the patients know it, a very careful 
watch is kept on their proceedings. They have no idea, of course, 
that the man who saunters about among them, chatting as a good 
comrade with each in turn, is a keeper who is noting every change 
in their mood. Nor do the majority of them ever suspect that 
the persistence with which their Nourriciers seek their society is 
due to anything but personal regard. It is a very rare thing, 
however, for an Innocent at Gheel even to attempt to escape; 
they are much too comfortable where they are to have any wish 
to go elsewhere. 

Oddly enough, although there are nearly 2,000 lunatics 
living at Gheel, it is a most unusual occurrence for any act of 
violence to be committed there. This is the more remarkable 
as, with the exception of those subjected to special restraint— 
only some 2 per cent. of the whole—they have as often as not 
knives in their possession, and such dangerous tools as scythes 
and hatchets ready at hand. So far, however, as one can judge, 
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the desire to use them for any unlawful purpose never enters their 
minds. The air of the place seems to have a soothing effect on 
their nerves. Some of those who, on their arrival at the Asyl, 
are raving, become at the end of a week or two quite amenable to 
the gentle discipline that is in force there. The fact of their 
being treated as if they were sane ‘seems to rouse their amou7 
propre; they feel as if they had a reputation for intelligence to 
maintain. Sometimes when they think a paroxysm is coming on, 
they will make the most pathetic efforts to ward it off; and, if 
they find it is too strong for them, they will rush away to some 
solitary place where, as they believe, they can scream and struggle 
unobserved. Then when the attack is past, they will return home 
again trying hard to look as if nothing had happened. This 
enlisting, as it were, of the sufferers themselves as combatants 
against their disease, has often an important bearing on their 
recovery. Every effort they make to control themselves increases 
their chances of becoming sane. A large number of very remark- 
able cures have been effected at Gheel. 

Children play an important réle in the colony, for it is found 
that, in some respects, they make better keepers of the insane 
than their elders. Gheelois children, it must be remembered, are 
not quite as other children ; for, as they have grown up in the 
company of Innocents, they are in perfect sympathy with them 
upon most points. It is no unusual thing to see a great strong 
man talking away in the most confidential strain to a mere child 
—his Nourricier’s little son, perhaps, who has been told off to take 
charge of him. The two are hail-fellow-well-met, and the best of 
friends, for there is not enough difference between them intel- 
lectually to raise up barriers. Even the more violent of the 
lunatics will listen quite patiently to anything a child says to 
him, and will almost invariably do what it wishes. If a patient 
shows signs of restlessness, and seems on the verge of an outbreak, 
one of the Nourricier’s favourite devices for soothing him is to 
place a baby in his arms and ask him to take care of it. At Gheel 
-a lunatic was never known to injure a little child. 

Infinite trouble is taken to make life run smoothly and quietly 
for these Innocents, and to guard them from all forms of unwhole- 
some excitement. At the same time many simple pleasures and 
amusements are provided for their benefit. They are always 
present at any entertainment their Nourriciers may give—family 
fétes, Christmas parties, picnics, &ec.—and upon such occasions 
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comport themselves, as a rule, with the most edifying dignity and 
propriety. A surprisingly large number of them have a decided 
talent for music, and this they are given the opportunity of culti- 
vating. There is a Philharmonic Society in the colony, and, 
although most of its members are more or less insane, they prac- 
tise regularly and diligently, and give concerts from time to time 
—and by no means bad ones either. Then, church-going is an 
unfailing source of delight to many of them, especially on high- 
ceremony days, when there are plenty of lights and flowers on the 
altar, and good music. There is something strangely pathetic 
then in the passionate fervour with which they throw themselves 
into the services ; their voices tremble with emotion as they join 
in the prayers, and they seem for the time quite unconscious of 
what is passing around them. 

The great majority of the Gheel lunatics are, in appearance, 
quite remarkably sane; the only noticeable difference between 
them and their fellows is that their eyes are just a touch brighter, 
and their hands more nervous. In manner, too, they are on the 
whole singularly calm and quiet. One might live with many of 
them for days, in fact, without ever discovering that they were 
not as othermen. By degrees, however, certain little peculiarities 
come to the fore; for one thing, these people are almost without 
exception more self-important than sane men and women, more 
inclined to attach weight to their own opinions. Even the 
gentlest and humblest among them resent contradiction as if it 
were a personal insult. This is, perhaps, after all, but natural, 
for many of them are firmly convinced that they are very high 
and mighty personages—personages whom in real life few would 
venture to contradict. Never were there so many notable indi- 
viduals—kings, generals, statesmen, millionaires—living together 
in one little town as at Gheel. It is startling, to say the least of 
it, to hear a quiet, intelligent-looking gentleman describing, in 
the calmest tone in the world, how he won Waterloo, delivered 
Italy, or outwitted Bismarck. One patient believed firmly that 
he was the moon, and could never be induced to go out of doors 
until after sunset ; another was sure that the responsibility for the 
management of the affairs of a nation rested on his shoulders; 
while there are many who hold firmly that they are in the posses- 
sion of secrets by which, if they had but a free hand, they could 
make right all that is wrong in this world. 

A chance visitor will always find in a colony for lunatics much 
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that is terribly depressing ; to him even these Innocents at Gheel 
will seem but a pitiable set. This, however, is far from being the 
view they themselves take of their condition. Some of them, it 
is true, are subject from time to time to fits of the deepest gloom, 
but the majority are quite cheerful; not only are they fairly 
content with their lot, but they evidently think life well worth 
living. At every turn there are hearty laughs to be heard, and 
bright, happy faces to be seen, among the colonists at Gheel. 
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BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CHARITY, 


In these democratic days a very democratic theory has exploded, 
Not so very long ago we believed, or made semblance of belief, 
that it is useless to put a high price upon a ticket with the object 
of securing that selectness for which the high-born crave. ‘ If they 
want to come,’ Lady Champignon (wife of Alderman Champignon) 
would say, ‘they do not mind paying the extra half-guinea,’ 

But Lady Champignon was wrong. It is not that the self- 
made man cannot or will not pay two guineas for a ball-ticket. 
It is merely that in his commercial way he thinks that he will 
not have his money’s worth, and therefore prefers keeping his two 
guineas to spend on something more tangible—say food. The 
nouveau riche never quite purges his mind of the instinct com- 
mercial, and it therefore goes against the grain to pay heavily for 
a form of entertainment which his soul had not the opportunity 
of learning to love in its youth. The aristocrat, on the other 
hand, has usually been brought up to the cultivation of enjoy- 
ment, and he therefore spends with perfect equanimity more on 
his pleasure than the bourgeois mind can countenance. 

The ball to which Paul and Etta were going was managed by 
some titled ladies who knew their business well. The price of 
the tickets was fabulous. The lady patronesses of the great 
Charity Ball were tactful and unabashed. They drew the neces- 
sary line (never more necessary than it is to-day) with a firm 
hand. 

The success of the ball was therefore a foregone conclusion. 
In French fiction there is invariably a murmur of applause when 
the heroine enters a room full of people, which fact serves, at all 
events, to show the breeding and social status of persons with 
whom French novelists are in the habit of associating. There was 
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therefore no applause when Paul and Etta made their appearance, 
but that lady had, nevertheless, the satisfaction of perceiving glances, 
not only of admiration, but of interest and even of disapproval, 
among her own sex. Her dress she knew to be perfect, and when 
she perceived the craning pale face of the inevitable lady jour- 
nalist peering between the balusters of a gallery, she thoughtfully 


_ took up a prominent position immediately beneath that gallery, 


and slowly turned round like a beautifully garnished joint before 
the fire of cheap publicity. 

To Paul this ball was much like others. There were a number 
of the friends of his youth—tall, clean-featured, clean-limbed men, 
with a tendency towards length and spareness—who greeted him 
almost affectionately. Some of them introduced him to their 
wives and sisters, which ladies duly set him down as nice but 
dull—a form of faint praise which failed todamn. There were 
a number of ladies to whom it was necessary for him to bow in 
acknowledgment of past favours which had missed their mark. 
From the gallery the washed-out female journalists poked out 
their eager faces—for they were women still, and liked to look 
upon a man when he was strong. 

. And all the while Karl Steinmetz was storming in his guttural 
English at the door, upbraiding hired waiters for their stupidity 
in accepting two literal facts literally. The one fact was that 
they were forbidden to admit anyone without a ticket; the 
second fact being that tickets were not to be obtained at the price 
of either one or other of the two great motives of man—Love 
or Money. 

Steinmetz was Teutonic and imposing, with the ribbon of a 
great Order on his breast. He mentioned the names of several 
ladies who might have been, but were not, of the committee, 
Finally, however, he mentioned the historic name of one whose 
husband had braved more than one Russian emperor successfully 
for England. 

‘Yes, me lord, her ladyship ’s here,’ answered the man. 

Steinmetz wrote on a card, ‘In memory of 756, let me in,’ and 
sent in the missive. 

A few minutes later a stout, smiling lady came towards him 
with outstretched hand. 

‘What mischief are you about?’ she inquired, ‘you stormy 
petrel! This is no place for your deep-laid machinations, We 
are here to enjoy ourselves and found a hospital. Come in, how- 
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ever. I am delighted to see you. You used to be a famous 
dancer—well, some little time ago.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Countess, let us say some little time ago. Ach, 
those were days! those were days! You do not mind the liberty 
I have taken ?’ 

‘IT am glad you took it. But your card gave me a little tug 
at the heart. It brought back so much. And still plain Karl 
Steinmetz—after all. We used to think much of you in the old 
days. Who would have thought that all the honours would have 
slipped past you ?’ 

Steinmetz shrugged his shoulders with a heartwhole laugh. 

‘Ah, what matter? Who cares, so long as my old friends 
remember me? Who would have thought, my dear madam, that 
the map of Europe would have been painted the colours it is 
to-day? It was a kaleidoscope—the clatter of many stools, and 
I fell down between them all. Still plain Karl Steinmetz—still 
very much at your service. Shall I send my cheque for five 
guineas to you ?’ 

‘Yes, do; Iam secretary. Always businesslike; a wonderful 
man you are still.’ 

‘And you, my dear Countess, a wonderful lady. Always gay, 
always courageous. i have heard and sympathised. I have heard 
of many blows and wounds that you have received in the battle 
we began—well, some little time ago.’ 

‘Ah, don’t mention them. They hurt none the less because 
we cover them with a smile, eh? I dare say you know. You 
have been in the thick of the fight yourself. But you did not 
come here to chat with me, though your manner might lead one 
to think so. I will not keep you,’ 

‘IT came to see Prince Pavlo,’ answered Steinmetz. ‘I must 
thank you for enabling me to do so. I may not see you again 
this evening. My best thanks, my very dear lady.’ 

He bowed, and with his half humorous, half melancholy smile, 
left her. 

The first face he recognised was a pretty one. Miss Maggie 
Delafield was just turning away from a partner who was taking his 
congé, when she looked across the room and saw Steinmetz. He 
had only met her once, barely exchanging six words with her, and 
her frank, friendly bow was rather a surprise to him. She came 
towards him, holding out her hand with an open friendliness 
which this young lady was in the habit of bestowing upon men 
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and women impartially—upon persons of either sex who happened 
to meet with her approval. She did not know what made her 
incline to like this man, neither did she seek to know. In a 
quiet British way Miss Delafield was a creature of impulse. Her 
likes and dislikes were a matter of instinct, and, much as one 
respects the doctrine of Charity, it is a question whether an 
instinctive dislike should be quashed by an exaggerated sense of 
neighbourly duty. Steinmetz she liked, and there was an end 
to it. 

‘I was afraid you did not recognise me,’ she said. 

‘My life has not so many pleasures that I can afford to forget 
one of them,’ replied Steinmetz in his somewhat old-fashioned 
courtesy. ‘But an old—buffer, shall I say ?—hardly expects to 
be taken much notice of by young ladies at a ball.’ 

‘It is not ten minutes since Paul assured me that you were 
the best dancer that Vienna ever produced,’ said the girl, looking 
at him with bright, honest eyes. 

Karl Steinmetz looked down at her, for he was a tall man 
when Paul Alexis was not near. His quiet grey eyes were 
almost affectionate. There was a sudden sympathy between these 
two, and sudden sympathies are the best. 

‘Will you give an old man a trial?’ he asked. ‘ They will 
laugh at you.’ 

She handed him her programme. 

‘Let them laugh,’ she said. 

He took the next dance, which happened to be vacant on her 
card. Almost immediately the music began, and they glided off 
together. Maggie began with the feeling that she was dancing 
with her own father, but this wore off before they had made 
much progress through the crowd, and gave way to the sensation 
that she had for partner the best dancer she had ever met, grey- 
haired, stout, and middle-aged. 

‘I wanted to speak to you,’ she said. 

‘Ah!’ Steinmetz answered. He was steering with infinite 
skill. In that room full of dancers no one touched Maggie's elbow 
or the swing of her dress, and she, who knew what such things 
meant, smiled as she noted it. 

‘I have been asked to go and stay at Osterno,’ she said. 
‘Shall I go?’ 

‘By whom 

‘By Paul.’ 
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‘Then go,’ said Steinmetz, making one of the few mistakes of 
his life. 

* You think so—you want me to go?’ 

‘Ach! you must not put it like that. How well you dance— 
colossal! But it does not affect me—your going, Friulein.’ 

‘Since you will be there ?’ 

‘ Does that make a difference, my dear young lady ?’ 

‘ Of course it does.’ 

‘I wonder why.’ 

‘So do I,’ answered Maggie frankly. ‘I wonder why. I have 
been wondering why, ever since Paul asked me. If you had not 
been going I should have said “ No” at once.’ 

Karl Steinmetz laughed quietly. 

‘What do I represent ?’ he asked. 

‘Safety,’ she replied at once. 

She gave a queer little laugh and went on dancing. 

‘And Paul ?’ he said, after a little while. 

‘Strength,’ replied Maggie promptly. 

He looked down at her—a momentary glance of wonder. He 
was like a woman, inasmuch as he judged a person by a flicker of 
the eyelids—a glance, a silence—in preference to judging by the 
spoken word. 

‘Then with us both to take care of you, may we hope that you 
will brave the perils of Osterno? Ah—the music is stopping.’ 

‘If I may assure my mother that there are no perils.’ 

Something took place beneath the grey moustache—a smile 
or a pursing up of the lips in doubt. 

‘Ah, I cannot go so far as that. You may assure Lady 
Delafield that I will protect you as I would my own daughter. 
If—well, if the good God in heaven had not had other uses 
for me, I should have had a daughter of your age. Ach! the 
music has stopped. The music always does stop, Miss Delafield ; 
that is the worst of it. Thank you for dancing with an old 
buffer.’ 

He took her back to her chaperone, bowed in his old-world 
way to both ladies, and left them. 

‘If I can help it, my very dear young friend,’ he said to him- 
self as he crossed the room, looking for Paul, ‘ you will not go to 
Osterno.’ 

He found Paul talking to two men. 

‘You here!’ said Paul in surprise. 
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‘Yes,’ answered Steinmetz, shaking hands. ‘I gave Lady 
Fontain five guineas to let me in, and now I want a couple of 
chairs and a quiet corner, if the money includes such.’ 

‘Come up into the gallery,’ replied Paul. 

A certain listlessness which had been his a moment before 
vanished when Paul recognised his friend. He led the way up 
the narrow stairs. In the gallery they found a few people— 
couples seeking, like themselves, a rare solitude. 

‘What news ?’ asked Paul, sitting down. 

‘Bad,’ replied Steinmetz. ‘We have had the misfortune to 
make a dangerous enemy—Claude de Chauxville,’ 

‘ Claude de Chauxville,’ repeated Paul. 

‘Yes. He wanted to marry your wife—for her money.’ 

Paul leant forward and dragged at his great fair moustache. 
He was not a subtle man, analysing his own thoughts. Had he 
been, he might have wondered why he was not more jealous in 
respect to Etta. 

‘Or,’ went on Steinmetz, ‘it may have been—the other thing. 
It is a singular thing that many men incapable of a lifelong love 
can conceive a lifelong hatred based on that love. Claude de 
Chauxville has hated me all his life, for very good reasons, no 
doubt. You are now included in his antipathy because you 
married Madame.’ 

‘I dare say,’ replied Paul carelessly. ‘But I am not afraid of 
Claude de Chauxville, or any other man.’ 

‘I am,’ said Steinmetz. ‘He is up to some mischief. I was 
calling on the Countess Lanovitch in Petersburg when in walked 
Claude de Chauxville. He was constrained at the sight of my 
stout person, and showed it, which was a mistake. Now what is 
he doing in Petersburg? He has not been there for ten years 
at least. He has no friends there. He revived a minute ac- 
quaintance with the Countess Lanovitch, who is a fool of the 
very first water. Before I came away I heard from Catrina that 
he had wheedled an invitation to Thors out of the old lady. Why, 
my friend, why ?’ 

Paul reflected, with a frown. 

‘We do not want him out there,’ he said. 

‘No; and if he goes there you must remain in England this 
winter.’ 


Paul looked up sharply. 
‘I do not want to do that. It is all arranged,’ he said. ‘ Etta 
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was very much against going at first, but I persuaded her to do so, 
It would be a mistake not to go now.’ 

Looking at him gravely, Steinmetz muttered, ‘I advise you 
not to go.’ 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said. ‘It is too late now. Besides, I have 
invited Miss Delafield, and she has practically accepted.’ 

‘Does that matter?’ asked Steinmetz quietly. 

‘Yes. I donot want her to think that I am a changeable sort 
of person.’ 

Steinmitz rose, and standing with his two hands on the marble 
rail he looked down into the room below. The music of a waltz 
was just beginning, and some of the more enthusiastic spirits had 
already begun dancing, moving in and out among the uniforms 
and gay dresses. 

‘ Well,’ he said resignedly, ‘ it is as you will. There is a certain 
pleasure in outwitting De Chauxville, He is so d-——d clever.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 


‘You must accept,’ Steinmetz repeated to Paul. ‘There is no 
help for it. We cannot afford to offend Vassili, of all people in 
the world.’ 

They were standing together in the salon of a suite of rooms 
assigned for the time to Paul and his party in the Hotel Bristol 
in Paris. Steinmetz, who held an open letter in his hand, looked 
out of the window across the quiet Place Vendéme. A north wind 
was blowing with true Parisian keenness, driving before it a fine 
snow, which adhered bleakly to the northern face of a column 
chiefly remarkable for the facility with which it falls and rises 
again. 

Steinmetz looked at the letter with a queer smile. He held 
it out from him as if he distrusted the very stationery. 

‘So friendly,’ he exclaimed ; ‘so very friendly. “Ce bon Stein- 
metz,” he calls me. ‘Ce bon Steinmetz ”—confound his cheek! 
He hopes that his dear Prince will waive ceremony and bring his 
charming Princess to dine quite en famille at his little pied @ 
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terre in the Champs-Elysées. He guarantees that only his sister, 
the Marquise, will be present, and he hopes that “ce bon Stein- 
metz” will accompany you, and also the young lady, the cousin 
of the Princess.’ 

Steinmetz threw the letter down on the table, left it there for 
a moment, and then, picking it up, he crossed the room and threw 
it into the fire. 

‘Which means,’ he explained, ‘that Monsieur Vassili knows 
we are here, and unless we dine with him we shall be subjected 
to annoyance and delay on the frontier by a stupid—a singularly 
and suspiciously stupid—minor official. If we refuse, Vassili will 
conclude that we are afraid of him. Therefore we must accept. 
Especially as Vassili has his weak point. He loves a lord, ‘ce 
Vassili.” If you accept on some of that stationery I ordered for 
you with a colossal gold coronet, that will already be of some 
effect. A chain is as strong as its weakest link. Monsieur 
Vassili’s weakest link will be touched by your gorgeous note- 
paper. If ce cher prince and la charmante princesse are gracious 
to him, Vassili is already robbed of half his danger.’ 

Paul laughed. It was his habit either to laugh or to grumble 
at Karl Steinmetz’s somewhat subtle precautions. The word 
‘danger’ invariably made him laugh with a ring in his voice 
which seemed to betoken enjoyment. 

‘ Of course,’ he said. ‘I leave these matters to you. Let us 
show Vassili, at all events, that we are not afraid of him.’ 

‘Then sit down and accept.’ 

That which Monsieur Vassili was pleased to call his little dog- 
hole in the Champs-Elysées was, in fact, a gorgeous house in the 
tawdry style of modern Paris—resplendent in grey iron railings 
and high gate-posts surmounted by green cactus plants cunningly 
devised in cast iron. 

The heavy front door was thrown open by a lackey, and others 
bowed in the hall as if by machinery. Two maids pounced upon 
the ladies with the self-assurance of their kind and country, and 
led the way upstairs, while the men removed fur coats in the 
hall. It was all very princely and gorgeous and Parisian. 

Vassili and his sister the Marquise—a stout lady in ruby velvet 
and amethysts, who invariably caused Maggie Delafield’s mouth 
to twitch whenever she opened her own during the evening— 
received the guests in the drawing-room. They were standing 
on the white fur hearthrug side by side, when the doors were 
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dramatically thrown open, and a servant rolled the names unctu- 
ously over his tongue. 

Steinmetz, who was behind, saw everything. He saw Vassili’s 
mask-like face contract with stupefaction when he set eyes on 
Etta. He saw the self-contained Russian give a little gasp, and 
mutter an exclamation before he collected himself sufficiently to 
bow low and conceal his face. But he could not see Etta’s face 
for a moment or two—until the formal greetings were over. 
When he did see it, he noted that it was as white as marble. 

‘Aha! Ce bon Steinmetz!’ cried Vassili, with less formality, 
holding out his hand with frank and boyish good-humour. 

‘Aha! Ce cher Vassili!’ returned Steinmetz, taking the hand. 

‘It is good of you, Monsieur le Prince, and you Madame, to 
honour us in our small house,’ said the Marquise in a guttural 
voice such as one might expect from within ruby velvet and 
amethysts. Thereafter she subsided into silence and obscurity so- 
far as the evening was concerned and the present historian is 
interested. 

‘So,’ said Vassili, with a comprehensive bow toall his guests— 
‘so you are bound for Russia. But I envy you—I envy you. 
You know Russia, Madame la Princesse ?’ 

Etta met his veiled gaze calmly. 

‘A little,’ she replied. 

There was no sign of recognition in his eyes now, nor pallor on 
her face. 

‘ A beautiful country, but the rest of Europe does not believe 
it. And the estate of the Prince is one of the vastest, if not the 
most beautiful. It is a sporting estate, is it not, Prince?’ 

‘Essentially so,’ replied Paul. ‘Bears, wolves, deer, besides, 
of course, black-game, capercailzie, ptarmigan—everything one 
could desire.’ 

‘ Speaking as a sportsman,’ suggested Vassili gravely. 

‘ Speaking as a sportsman.’ 

‘Of course——’ Vassili paused, and with a little gesture of the 
hand included Steinmetz in the conversation. It may have been 
that he preferred to have him talking than watching. ‘ Of course, 
like all great Russian landholders, you have your troubles with 
the people, though you are not, strictly speaking, within the 
famine district.’ 

‘Not quite ; we are not starving, but we are hungry,’ said 
Steinmetz bluntly. 
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Vassili laughed, and shook a gold eye-glass chidingly. 

‘Ah, my*friend, your old pernicious habit of calling a spade a 
spade! It is unfortunate that they should hunger a little, but 
what will you? They must learn to be provident, to work harder 
and drink less. With such people experience is the only task- 
master possible. It is useless talking to them. It is dangerous 
to pauperise them. Besides, the accounts that one reads in the 
newspapers are manifestly absurd and exaggerated. You must 
not, Mademoiselle,’ he said, turning courteously to Maggie, ‘ you 
must not believe all you are told about Russia.’ 

‘I do not,’ replied Maggie with an honest smile, which com- 
pletely baffled Monsieur Vassili. He had not had much to do 
with people who smiled honestly. 

‘ Vrai !’ he said with grave emphasis; ‘I am not joking. It 
is a matter of the strictest fact that fiction has for the moment 
fixed its fancy upon my country—just as it has upon the East-end 
of your own London. Mon Dieu ! what a lot of harm fiction with 
a purpose can do!’ 

‘But we do not take our facts from fiction in England,’ said 
Maggie. 

‘Nor,’ put in Steinmetz with his blandest smile, ‘do we allow 
fiction to affect our facts.’ 

Vassili glanced at Steinmetz sideways. 

-* Here is dinner,’ he said. ‘Madame la Princesse, may I have 
the honour ?’ 

The table was gorgeously decorated ; the wine was perfect ; 
the dishes Parisian. Everything was brilliant, and Etta’s spirits . 
rose. Such little things affect the spirits of such little-minded 
women. It requires a certain mental reserve from which to 
extract cheerfulness over a chop and a pint of beer withal, 
served on a doubtful cloth. But some of us find it easy enough 
to be witty and brilliant over good wine and a perfectly appointed 
table. 

‘It is exile; it is nothing short of exile,’ protested Vassili, 
who led the conversation. ‘Much as I admire my own country, 
asa country, I do not pretend to regret a fate that keeps me 
resident in Paris. For men it is different, but for Madame, and 
for you, Mademoiselle—ach!’ He shrugged his shoulders and 
looked up to the ceiling in mute appeal to the gods above it. 
‘Beauty, brilliancy, wit—they are all lost in Russia.’ 

27—5 
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He bowed to the Princess, who was looking, and to Maggie, 
who was not. 

‘What would Paris say if it knew what it was losing?’ he 
added in a lower tone to Etta, who smiled, well pleased. She 
was not always able to distinguish between impertinence and 
flattery. And indeed they are so closely allied that the distinction 
is subtle. 

Steinmetz, on the left hand of the Marquise, addressed one 
or two remarks to that lady, who replied with her mouth full. 
He soon discovered that that which was before her interested 
her more than anything around, and during the banquet he 
contented himself by uttering an exclamation of delight at a 
particular flavour which the lady was kind enough to point 
out to him with an eloquent and emphatic fork from time to 
time. 

Vassili noted this with some disgust. He would have pre- 
ferred that Karl Steinmetz were greedy or more conversational. 

‘But,’ the host added aloud, ‘ ladies are so good. Perhaps you 
are interested in the peasants ?’ 

Etta looked at Steinmetz, who gave an imperceptible nod. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘I am.’ 

Vassili followed her glance, and found Steinmetz eating with 
grave appreciation of the fare provided. 

‘Ah!’ he said in an expectant tone ; ‘then you will no doubt 
pass much of your time in endeavouring to alleviate their 
troubles—their self-inflicted troubles, with all deference to ce cher 
Prince.’ 

‘Why with deference to me?’ asked Paul, looking up quietly, 
with something in his steady gaze that made Maggie glance 
anxiously at Steinmetz. 

‘ Well, I understand that you hold different opinions,’ said the 
Russian. 

‘Not at all,’ answered Paul. ‘I admit that the peasants have 
themselves to blame—just as a dog has himself to blame when he 
is caught in a trap.’ 

‘Is the case analogous? Let me recommend those olives—I 
have them from Barcelona by a courier.’ 

_ Quite,’ answered Paul; ‘and it is the obvious duty of those 
who know better to teach the dog to avoid the places where the 
traps are set. Thanks, the olives are excellent.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Vassili, turning courteously to Maggie, ‘I some- 
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times thank my star that I am not a landholder—only a poor 
bureaucrat. It is so difficult to comprehend these questions, 
Mademoiselle. But of all men in or out of Russia it is possible 
that our dear Prince knovs best of what he is talking.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ disclaimed Paul, with that gravity at which some 
were ready to laugh. ‘I only judge in a small way from a small 
experience.’ 

‘Ah! you are too modest. You know the peasants thoroughly, 
you understand them, you love them—so, at least, I have been 
told. Is it not so, Madame la Princesse ?’ 

Karl Steinmetz was frowning over an olive. 

‘I really do not know,’ said Etta, who had glanced across the 
table. 

‘JT assure you, Madame, it is so. Iam always hearing good 
of you, Prince.’ 

‘From whom ?’ asked Paul. 

Vassili shrugged his peculiarly square shoulders. 

‘Ah! From all and sundry.’ 

‘I did not know the Prince had so many enemies,’ said Stein- 
metz bluntly, whereat the Marquise laughed suddenly, and 
apparently approached within bowing distance of apoplexy. 

In such wise the conversation went on during the dinner, 
which was a longone. Continually, repeatedly, Vassili approached 
the subject of Osterno and the daily life in that sequestered 
country. But those who knew were silent, and it was obvious 
that Etta and Maggie were ignorant of the life to which they 
were going. 

From time to time Vassili raised his dull, yellow eyes to the 
servants, who d’aillewrs were doing their work perfectly, and 
invariably the master’s glance fell to the glasses again. These 
the servants never left in peace—constantly replenishing, con- 
stantly watching with that assiduity which makes men thirsty 
against their will by reason of the repeated reminder. 

But tongues wagged no more freely for the choice vintages 
poured upon them. Paul had.a grave, strong head and that self- 
control against which alcohol may ply itself in vain. Karl 
Steinmetz had taken his degree at Heidelberg, He was a seasoned 
vessel, having passed that way before. 

Etta was bright enough—amusing, light, and gay—so long as 
it was a question of mere social gossip; but whenever Vassili 
spoke of the country to which he expressed so deep a devotion, 
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she, seeming to take her cue from her husband and his agent, fell 
to pleasant, non-committing silence. 

It was only after dinner, in the drawing-room, while musicians 
discoursed Offenbach and Rossini from behind a screen of fern 
and flower, that Vassili found an opportunity of addressing him- 
self directly to Etta. In part she desired this opportunity, with 
a breathless apprehension behind her bright society smile. 
Without her assistance he never would have had it. 

‘It is most kind of you,’ he said in French, which language 
had been spoken all the evening in courtesy to the Marquise, who 
was now asleep—‘ it is most kind of you to condescend to visit 
my poor house, Princess. Believe me, I feel the honour deeply. 
When you first came into the room—you may have observed it— 
I was quite taken aback. I—TI have read in books of beauty 
capable of taking away a man’s breath. You must excuse me-—I 
am a plain-spoken man. I never met it until this evening.’ 

Etta excused him readily enough. She could forgive plenty 
of plain speaking of this description. Had she not been inordi- 
nately vain, this woman, like many, would Hfave been extra- 
ordinarily clever. She laughed, with little sidelong glances. 

‘I only hope that you will honour Paris on your way home to 


England,’ went on Vassili, who had a wonderful knack of judging 
men and women, especially shallow ones. ‘Now, when may that 
be? When may we hope to see you again? How long will you 


be in Russia, and 

‘Ce Vassili is the best English scholar I know!’ broke in 
Steinmetz, who had approached somewhat quietly. ‘But he will 
not talk, Princess—he is so shy.’ 

Paul was approaching also. It was eleven o'clock, he said, 
and travellers who had to make an early start would do well to 
get home to bed. 

When the tall doors had been closed behind the departing 
guests, Vassili walked slowly to the fireplace. He posted himself 
on the bearskin hearthrug, his perfectly shod feet well apart—a 
fine dignified figure of a man, of erect and military carriage ; a 
very mask of a face—soulless, colourless, emotionless ever. 

He stood biting at his thumb-nail, looking at the door through 
which Etta Alexis had just passed in all the glory of her beauty, 
wealth, and position. 

‘The woman,’ he said slowly, ‘ who sold me the Charity League 
papers—and she thinks I do not recognise her,’ j 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE NEVA, 


KaRL STEINMETZ had apparently been transacting business on the 
Vassili Ostrov, which the travelled reader doubtless knows as the 
northern bank of the Neva, a part of Petersburg—an island, as 
the name tells us, where business is transacted ; where steamers 
land their cargoes and riverside loafers impede the traffic. 

What the business of Karl Steinmetz may have been is not of 
moment or interest ; moreover, it was essentially the affair of a 
man capable of holding his own and his tongue against the world. 

He was recrossing the river, not. by the bridge, which requires 
a doffed hat by reason of its shrine, but by one of the numerous 
roads cut across the ice from bank to bank. He duly reached the 
southern shore, ascending to the Admiralty Gardens by a flight of 
sanded steps. Here he lighted a cigar, and, tucking his hands 
deep into the pockets of his fur coat, he proceeded to walk slowly 
through the bare and deserted public garden. 

A girl had crossed the river in front of him at a smart pace. 
She now slackened her speed so much as to allow him to pass her. 
Karl Steinmetz noticed the action. He noticed most things—this 
dull German. Presently she passed him again. She dropped her 
umbrella, and before picking it up described a circle with it—a 
manceuvre remarkably like a signal. Then she turned abruptly 
and looked into his face, displaying a pleasing little round 
physiognomy with a smiling mouth and exaggeratedly grave eyes. 
It was a face of all too common a type in these days of cheap 
educational literature—the face of a womanly woman engaged in 
unwomanly work. 

Then she came back. 

Steinmetz raised his hat in his most fatherly way. , 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said in Russian, ‘if my personal 
appearance has made so profound an impression as my vanity 
prompts me to believe, would it not be decorous of you to conceal 
your feelings beneath a maiden modesty? If, on the other hand, 
the signals you have been making to me are of profound political 
importance, let me assure you that I am no Nihilist.’ 

‘Then,’ said the girl, beginning to walk by his side, ‘ what are 
you?’ 
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‘What you see—a stout middle-aged man in easy circum- 
stances, happily placed in social obscurity. Which means that I 
have few enemies and fewer friends.’ 

The girl looked as if she would like to laugh had such exercise 
been in keeping with a professional etiquette. 

‘Your name is Karl Steinmetz,’ she said gravely. 

‘That is the name by which I am known to a large staff of 
creditors,’ replied he. 

‘If you will go to No. 4, Passage Kazan, at the back of the 
cathedral, second floor, back room on the left at the top of 
the stairs, and go straight into the room, you will find a friend 
who wishes to see you, she said, as one repeating a lesson by 
rote. 

‘And who are you, my dear young lady ?’ 

‘I—I am no one. I am only a paid agent.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

They walked on in silence a few paces. The bells of St. 
Isaac’s Church suddenly burst out into a wild carillon as is their 
way, effectually preventing further conversation for a few 
moments. 

‘Will you go?’ asked the girl when the sound had broken off 
as suddenly as it commenced. 

‘Probably. I am curious and not nervous—except of damp 
sheets. My anonymous friend does not expect me to stay all 
night, I presume. Did he—or is it a she, my fatal beauty ?—did 
it not name an hour ?’ 

‘ Between now and seven o’clock.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘God be with you!’ said the girl, suddenly wheeling round 
and walking away. ; 

Without looking after her Steinmetz walked on, gradually 
increasing his pace. In a few minutes he reached the large house 
standing within iron gates at the upper end of the English quay, 
the house of Prince Pavlo Howard-Alexis. 

He found Paul alone in his study. In a few words he 
explained the situation. 

‘What do you think it means ?’ asked the Prince. 

‘Heaven only knows!’ 

‘ And you will go?’ 

‘ Of course,’ replied Steinmetz. ‘I love a mystery, especially 
in Petersburg. It sounds so like a romance written in the 
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Kennington Road by a lady who has never been nearer to Russia 
than Margate.’ 

‘I had better go with you,’ said Paul. 

‘Gott! No!’ exclaimed Steinmetz; ‘I must go alone. I 
will take Parks to drive the sleigh, if I may, though. Parks is a 
steady man, who loves a rough-and-tumble. A typical British 
coachman—the brave Parks.’ 

‘ Back in time for dinner ?’ asked Paul. 

‘I hope so. I have had such mysterious appointments thrust 
upon me before. It is probably a friend who wants a hundred- 
rouble note until next Monday.’ . 

The cathedral clock struck six as Karl Steinmetz turned out 
of the Newski Prospect into the large square before the sacred 
edifice. 

He soon found the Kasan Passage—a very nest of toy- 
shops—and, following the directions given, he mounted a narrow 
staircase. He knocked at the door on the left hand at the top of 
the stairs. 

‘Come in!’ said a voice which caused him to start. 

He pushed open the door. The room was a small one, 
brilliantly lighted by a paraffin lamp. At the table sat an old 
man with broad benevolent face, high forehead, thin hair, and 
that smile which savours of the milk of human kindness, and in 
England suggests Nonconformity. 

‘You!’ ejaculated Steinmetz. ‘Stepan!’ 

‘Yes. Come in and close the door.’ 

He laid aside his pen, extended his hand, and, rising, kissed 
Karl Steinmetz on both cheeks after the manner of Russians. 

‘Yes, my dear Karl. It seems that the good God has still a 
little work for Stepin Lanovitch to do. I got away quite easily 
in the usual way, through a paid Evasion Agency. I have been 
forwarded from pillar to post like a prize fowl, and reached 
Petersburg last night. I have not long to stay. I am going 
South. I may be able to do some good yet. I hear that Paul is 
working wonders in Tver.’ 

‘What about money?’ asked Steinmetz, who was always 
practical. 

‘ Catrina sent it, thedear child! That is one of the conditions 
made by the Agency—a hard one. I amto seenorelations. My 
wife—well, bon Diew / it does not matter much. She is occupied 
in keeping herself warm, no doubt. But Catrina! that is a 
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different matter. Tell me—how is she? That is the first thing 
I want to know.’ 

‘She is well,’ answered Steinmetz. ‘I saw her yesterday.’ 

‘And happy?’ The broad-faced man looked into Steinmetz’s 
face with considerable keenness. 

‘Yes.’ 

It was a moment for mental reservations. One wonders 
whether such are taken account of in heaven. 

‘And Paul?’ asked the Count Stepin Lanovitch at once. 
‘Tell me about him.’ 

‘He is married,’ answered Steinmetz. 

The Count Lanovitch was looking at thelamp. He continued 
to look at it as if interested in the mechanism of the burner. 
Then he turned his eyes to the face of his companion. 

‘I wonder, my friend,’ he said slowly, ‘ how much you: know,’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Steinmetz. 

The Count looked at him inquiringly, heaved a sharp sigh, 
and abandoned the subject. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘let us get to business. I have much to ask 
and to tell you. I want you to see Catrina and to tell her that I 
am safe and well, but she must not attempt to see me or corre- 
spond with me for some years yet. Of course you heard no account 
of my trial. I was convicted, on the evidence of paid witnesses, of 
inciting to rebellion. It was easy enough, of course. I shall live 
either in the South or in Austria. It is better for you to be in 
ignorance.’ 

Steinmetz nodded his head curtly. 

‘I do not want to know,’ he said. 

‘Will you please ask Catrina to send me money through the 
usual channel? No more than she has been sending. It will 
suffice for my small wants. Perhaps some day we may meet in 
Switzerland or in America. Tell the dear child that. Tell her I 
pray the good God to allow that meeting. As for Russia, her day 
has not come yet. It will not come in our time, my dear friend. 
We are only the sowers. So much for the future. Now about 
the past. I have not been idle. I know who stole the papers 
of the Charity League and sold them. I know who bought them 
and paid for them.’ 

Steinmetz closed the door. He came back to the table. He 
was not smiling now—quite the contrary. 

‘Tell me,’ he said. ‘I want to know that badly.’ 
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The Count Lanovitch looked up with a peculiar soft smile— 
acquired in prison. There is no mistaking it. 

‘Oh, I bear no ill will,’ he said. 

‘I do, answered Steinmetz bluntly. ‘Who stole the papers 
from Thors ?’ 

‘Sydney Bamborough.’ 

‘Good God in heaven! Is that true ?’ 

‘Yes, my friend.’ 

Steinmetz passed his broad hand over his forehead as if dazed. 

‘ And who sold them ?’ he asked. 

‘His wife.’ 

Count Lanovitch was looking at the burner of the lamp. There 
was a peculiar crushed look about the man, as if he had reached 
the end of his life, and was lying like a ship, hopelessly disabled 
in smooth water, where nothing could affect him more. 

Steinmetz scratched his forehead with one finger, reflectively. 

‘Vassili bought them,’ he said ; ‘I can guess that.’ 

‘You guess right,’ returned Lanovitch quietly. 

Steinmetz sat down. He looked round as if wondering whether 
the room was very hot. Then with a large handkerchief he 
wiped his brow. 

‘You have surprised me,’ he admitted. ‘There are complica- 
tions. I shall sit up all night with your news, my dear Stepan. 
Have you details? Wonderful—wonderful! Of course there is a 
God in heaven. How can people doubt it—eh ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Stepin Lanovitch quietly. ‘There is a God in 
heaven, and at present He is. angry with Russia. Yes, I have 
details. Sydney Bamborough came to stay at Thors. Of course 
he knew all about the Charity League—you remember that. It 
appears that his wife was waiting for him and the papers at Tver. 
He took them from my room, but he did not get them al!. Had 
he got them all, you would not be sitting there, my friend. The 
general scheme he got—the list of committee names, the local 
agents, the foreign agents. But the complete list of the League 
he failed to find. He secured the list of subscribers, but learnt 
nothing from it because the sums were identified by a numeral 
only, the clue to the numbers being the complete list which I 
burnt when I missed the other papers.’ 

Steinmetz nodded curtly. 

‘ That was wise,’ he said. ‘You are a clever man, Stepan, but. 
too good for this world and its rascals. Go on.’ 
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‘It would appear that Bamborough rode to Tver with the papers 
which he handed to his wife. She took them to Paris while he 
intended to come back toThors, He had a certain cheap cunning 
and unbounded impertinence. But—as you know, perhaps—he 
disappeared.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Steinmetz, scratching his forehead with one finger. 
‘ Yes—he disappeared.’ 

Karl Steinmetz had one great factor of success in this world— 
an infinite capacity for holding his cards. 

‘One more item,’ said the Count, in his business-like, calm 
way. ‘Vassili paid that woman seven thousand pounds for the 
papers.’ 

‘And probably charged his masters ten,’ added Steinmetz. 

‘ And now you must go!’ 

The Count rose and looked at his watch—a cheap American 
article with a loud tick. He held it out with his queer washed- 
out smile, and Steinmetz smiled. 

The two embraced again—and there was nothing funny in the 
action. Itisa singular thing that the sight of two men kissing 
is conducive either to laughter or to tears. There is no medium 
emotion. 

‘My dear friend—my very dear friend,’ said the Count, ‘ God 
be with you always. We may meet again—-or we may not.’ 

Steinmetz walked down the Newski Prospect on the left-hand 
pavement—no one walks on the other—and the sleigh followed 
him. He entered a large, brilliantly lighted café, and loosened 
his coat. 

‘Give me beer,’ he said to the waiter ; ‘a very large quantity 
of it.’ 

The man smiled obsequiously as he set the foaming mug before 
him. 

‘Is it that his Excellency is cold?’ he inquired. 

‘No, it isn’t,’ answered Steinmetz. ‘Quite the contrary.’ 

He drank the beer, and holding out his hand in the shadow 
of the table he noticed that it trembled only a little. 

‘That is better,’ he murmured. ‘But I must sit here a while 
longer. I suppose I was upset. That is what they call it—upset ! 
I have never been like that before. Those lamps in the Prospect! 
Gott ! how they jumped up and down !’ 

He pressed his hand over his eyes as if to shut out the 
brightness of the room—the glaring gas and brilliant decora- 
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tions—the shining bottles and the many tables which would not 
keep still. 

‘Here,’ he said to the man, ‘ give me more beer.’ 

Presently he rose, and, getting rather clumsily into his sleigh, 
drove back at the usual breakneck pace to the palace at the upper 
end of the English Quay. 

He sent an ambiguous message to Paul saying that he had 
returned and was dressing for dinner. This ceremony he went 
through slowly, as one dazed by a great fall or a heavy fatigue. 
His servant, a quick silent man, noticed the strangeness of his 
manner, and like a wise servant only betrayed the result of 
his observation by a readier service, a quicker hand, a quieter 
motion. 

As Steinmetz went to the drawing-room he glanced at his watch. 
It was twenty minutes past seven. He still had ten minutes to 
spare before dinner. 

He opened the rn door. Etta was sitting by the 
fire,alone. She glanced back over her shoulder in a quick hunted 
way which had only become apparent to Steinmetz since her arrival 
at Petersburg. 

‘Good evening,’ she said. 

‘Good evening, Madame,’ he answered. 

He closed the door carefully behind him. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
AN OFFER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Erra did not move when Steinmetz approached, except, indeed, to 
push one foot farther out towards the warmth of the wood-fire. 
She certainly was very neatly shod. Steinmetz was one of her 
few failures. She had never got any nearer to the man. Despite 
his grey hair and bulky person she argued that he was still a man, 
and therefore an easy victim to flattery—open to the influence 
of beauty. 

‘I wonder why,’ she said, looking into the fire, ‘ you hate 


me. 


Steinmetz looked down at her with his grim smile. The mise 
en scene was perfect, from the thoughtful droop of the head to 
the innocent display of slipper. . 
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‘I wonder why you think that of me,’ he replied. 

‘One cannot help perceiving that which is obvious.’ 

‘ While that which is purposely made obvious serves to conceal 
that which may exist behind it,’ replied the stout man. 

Etta paused to reflect over this. Was Steinmetz going to 
make love to her? She was not an inexperienced girl, and knew 
that there was nothing impossible or even improbable in the 
thought. She wondered what Karl Steinmetz must have been like 
when he was a young man. He had a deft way even now of plant- 
ing a double-entendre when he took the trouble. How could she 
know that his manner was always easiest—his attitude always 
politest towards the women whom he despised ? In his way this 
man was a philosopher. He had a theory that an exaggerated 
politeness is an insult to a woman’s intellect. 

‘You think I do not care,’ said the Princess Howard-Alexis, 

‘You think I do not admire you,’ replied Steinmetz imper- 
turbably. 

She looked up at him. 

‘Do you not give me every reason to think so?’ she returned, 
with a toss of the head. 

She was one of those women—and there are not a few—who 
will quarrel with you if you do not admire them. 

‘Not intentionally, Princess, I am, as you know, a German 
of no very subtle comprehension. My position in your household 
appears to me to be a little above the servants, although the 
Prince is kind enough to make a friend of me and his friends 
are so good as to do the same. I do not complain. Far from it. 
I am well paid. I am interested in my work. I am more or less 
my own master. I am very fond of Paul. You—are kind and 
forbearing. I do my best—in a clumsy way, no doubt—to spare 
you my heavy society. But of course I do not presume to form 
an opinion upon your—upon you.’ 

‘But I want you to form an opinion,’ she said petulantly. 

‘Then you must know that I could only form one which would 
be pleasing to you.’ 

‘I know nothing of the sort,’ replied Etta. ‘ Of course I know 
that all that you say about position and work is mere irony. Paul 
thinks there is no one in the world like you.’ 

Steinmetz glanced sharply down at her. He had never 
considered the possibility that she might love Paul. Was this, 
after all, jealousy ? He had attributed it to vanity. 
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‘And I have no doubt he is right,’ she went on. Suddenly 
she gave a little laugh. 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ she said. ‘I want to be friends.’ 

She did not look at him, but sat with pouting lips holding out 
her hand. 

Karl Steinmetz had been up to the elbows, as it were, in the 
diplomacy of an unscrupulous, grasping age ever since his college 
days. He had been behind the scenes in more than one European 
crisis, and that which goes on behind scenes is not always edify- 
ing or conducive to a squeamishness of touch. He was not the 
man to be mawkishly afraid of soiling his fingers. But the small 
white hand rather disconcerted him. ; 

He took it, however, in his great, warm, soft grasp, held it for 
a moment, and relinquished it. 

‘I don’t want you to address all your conversation to Maggie, 
and to ignore me. Do you think Maggie so very pretty ?’ 

There was a twist beneath the grey moustache as he answered, 
‘Is that all the friendship you desire? Does it extend no 
farther than a passing wish to be first in petty rivalries of daily 
existence? Jam afraid, my dear Princess, that my friendship is a 
heavier matter—a clumsier thing than that.’ 

‘A big thing not easily moved,’ she suggested, looking up with 
her dauntless smile. 

He shrugged his great shoulders. 

‘It may be—who knows? I hope it is,’ he answered. 

‘The worst of those big things is that they are sometimes in 
the way ?’ said Etta reflectively, without looking at him. 

‘And yet the life that is only a conglomeration of trifles is a 
poor life to look back upon.’ 

‘Meaning mine ?’ she asked. 

‘Your life has not been trifling,’ he said gravely. 

She looked up at him, and then for some moments kept silence 
while she idly opened and shut her fan. There was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Karl Steinmetz a sort of atmosphere of sympathy 
which had the effect of compelling confidence. Even Etta was 
affected by it. During the silence recorded she was quelling a 
sudden desire to say things to this man which she had never said 
toany. She only succeeded in part. 

‘Do you ever feel an unaccountable sensation of dread,’ she 
asked with a weary little laugh—‘a sort of foreboding with 
nothing definite to forebode ?’ 
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‘Unaccountable—no,’ replied Steinmetz. ‘But then I ama 
German—and stout, which may make a difference. I have no 
nerves.’ 

He looked into the fire through his benevolent gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

‘Is it nerves—or is it Petersburg?’ she asked abruptly. ‘I 
think it is Petersburg. I hate Petersburg.’ 

‘Why Petersburg more than Moscow or Nijni or—Tver ?’ 

She drew in a long slow breath, looking him up and down the 
while from the corner of her eyes. 

‘I do not know,’ she replied collectedly ; ‘I think it is damp. 
These houses are built on reclaimed land, I believe. This was all 
marsh, was it not ?’ 

He did not answer her questions, and somehow she seemed to 
expect no reply. He stood blinking down into the fire while she 
watched him furtively from the corners of her eyes, her lips 
parched and open, her face quite white. 

A few moments before she had protested that she desired his 
friendship. She knew now that she couid not brave his enmity. 
And the one word ‘Tver’ had done it all! The mere mention of a 
town, obscure and squalid, on the upper waters of the mighty 
Volga in Mid-Russia ! 

During those few moments she suddenly came face to face 
with her position. What had she to offerthis man? She looked 
him up and down—stout, placid, and impenetrable. Here was no 
common adventurer seeking place—no coxcomb seeking ladies’ 
favours—no pauper to be bought with gold. She had no means 
of ascertaining how much he knew, how much he suspected. She 
had to deal with a man who held the best cards and would not 
play them. She could never hope to find out whether his know- 
ledge and his suspicions were his alone or had been imparted to 
others. In her walk through life she had jostled mostly villains ; 
and a villain is no very dangerous foe, for he fights on slippery 
ground. Except Paul she had never had to do with a man who 
was quite honest, upright, and fearless; and she had fallen into 
the common error of thinking that all such are necessarily simple, 
unsuspicious, and a little stupid. 

She breathed hard, living through years of anxiety in a few 
moments of time, and she could only realise that she was help- 
less, bound hand and foot in this man’s power. 

It was he who spoke first. In the smaller crises of life it is 
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usually the woman who takes this privilege upon herself; but the 
larger situations need a man’s steadier grasp. 
‘My dear lady,’ he said, ‘if you are content to take my 


. friendship as it is, it is yours. But I warn you it is no showy 


drawing-room article. There will be no compliments, no pretty 
speeches, no little gifts of flowers, and such temporary amenities, 
It will all be very solid and middle-aged, like myself.’ 

‘You think,’ returned the lady, ‘that I am fit for nothing 
better than pretty speeches and compliments and floral offerings ?’ 

She broke off with a forced little laugh, and awaited his 
verdict with defiant eyes upraised. He returned the gaze through 
his placid spectacles; her beauty, in its setting of brilliant dress 
and furniture, soft lights, flowers, and a thousand feminine sur- 
roundings, failed to dazzle him. 

‘I do,’ he said quietly. 

‘ And yet you offer me your friendship ?’ 

He bowed in acquiescence. 

‘Why ?’ she asked. 

‘For Paul’s sake, my dear lady.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and turned away from him. 

‘Of course,’ she said, ‘it is quite easy to be rude. As it 
happens, it is precisely for Paul’s sake that I took the trouble of 
speaking to you on this matter. I donot wish him to be troubled 
with such small domestic affairs ; and therefore, if we are to live 
under the same roof, I shall deem it a favour if you will, at all 
events, conceal your disapproval of me.’ 

He bowed gravely and kept silence. Etta sat with a little 
patch of colour on either cheek, looking into the fire until the 
door was opened and Maggie came in. . 

Steinmetz went towards her with his grave smile, while Etta 
hid a face which had grown haggard. 

Maggie glanced from one to the other with frank interest. 
The relationship between these two had rather puzzled her of late. 

‘Well,’ said Steinmetz, ‘and what of St. Petersburg ?’ 

‘I am not disappointed,’ replied Maggie. ‘ It is all I expected 
and more. I am not blasée like Etta. Everything interests me.’ 

‘We were discussing Petersburg when you came in,’ said 
Steinmetz, drawing forward achair. ‘The Princess does not like 
it. She complains of—nerves.’ 

‘Nerves !’ exclaimed Maggie, turning to her cousin. ‘I did 
not suspect you of having them.’ 
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Etta smiled, a little wearily. 

‘One never knows,’ she answered, forcing herself to be light, 
‘ what one may come to in old age. I sawa grey hair this morn- 
ing. Iam nearly thirty-three, you know. When glamour goes, 
nerves come.’ 

‘Well, I suppose they do—especially in Russia, perhaps, 
There is a glamour about Russia, and I mean to cultivate it 
rather than nerves. There is a glamour about everything—the 
broad streets, the Neva, the snow, and the cold. Especially the | 
people. It is always especially the people, is it not ?’ 

‘It is the people, my dear young lady, that lend interest to 
the world.’ 

‘Paul took me out in a sleigh this morning,’ went on Maggie, 
in her cheerful voice that knew no harm. ‘I liked everything— 
the policemen in their little boxes at the street corners, the 
officers in their fur coats, the cabmen, everybody. There is 
something so mysterious about them all. One can easily make 
up stories about everybody one meets in Petersburg. It is so 
easy to think that they are not what they seem. Paul, Etta, 
even you, Herr Steinmetz, may not be what you seem.’ 

‘Yes, that is so,’ answered Steinmetz, with a laugh. 

‘You may be a Nihilist,’ pursued Maggie. ‘You may have 
bombs concealed up your sleeves; you may exchange mysterious 
passwords with people in the streets; you may be much less 
innocent than you appear.’ 

‘ All that may be so,’ he admitted. 

‘You may have a revolver in the pocket of your dress-coat,’ 
went on Maggie, pointing to the voluminous garment with 
her fan. 

His hand went to the pocket in question, and produced exactly 
what she had suggested. He held out his hand with a small 
silver-mounted revolver lying in the palm of it. 

‘Even that,’ he said, ‘ may be so.’ 

Maggie looked at it with a sudden curiosity, her bright eyes 
grave. 

‘ Loaded ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then I will not examine it. How curious! I wonder how 
near to the mark I may have been in other ways.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Steinmetz, looking at Etta. ‘And now tell 
us something about the Princess. What do you suspect her of ?’ 
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At this moment Paul came into the room, distinguished-look- 
ing and grave. 

‘Miss Delafield,’ pursued Steinmetz, turning to the new-comer, 
‘is telling us her suspicions about ourselves. I am already as 
good as condemned to Siberia. She is now about to sit in judg- 
ment on the Princess.’ 

Maggie laughed. 

‘Herr Steinmetz has pleaded guilty to the worst accusation,’ 
she said. ‘On the other counts I leave him to his own con- 
science.’ 

‘ Anything but that,’ urged Steinmetz. 

Paul came forward, and Maggie rather obviously avoided look- 
ing at him. 

‘Tell us of Paul’s crimes first,’ said Etta, rather hurriedly. 
She glanced at the clock, whither Karl Steinmetz’s eyes had also 
travelled. 

‘Oh, Paul,’ said Maggie, rather indifferently. Indeed, it 
seemed as if her lightness of heart had suddenly failed her. 
‘ Well, perhaps he is deeply involved in schemes for the resurrec- 
tion of the Polish kingdom, or something of that sort.’ 

‘That sounds tame,’ put in Steinmetz. ‘I think you would 
construct a better romance respecting the Princess. In books 
it is always the beautiful princesses who are most deeply dyed in 
crime.’ 

Maggie opened her fan and closed it again. 

‘ Well,’ she said, tapping on the arm of her chair with it, ‘I 
give Etta a mysterious past. She is the sort of person who would 
laugh and dance at a ball with the knowledge that there was a 
mine beneath the floor.’ 

‘I do not think I am,’ said Etta, with a shudder. She rose 
rather hurriedly, and crossed the room with a great rustle of 
silks. 

‘Stop her!’ she whispered, as she passed Steinmetz. 


(10 be continued.) 
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It is difficult to specialise the fascination of the scenery of the 
South Downs, for its attraction defies analysis. Yet it pos- 
_sesses an irresistible charm for people who are not usually over- 
burdened with romantic ideas, as well as for the lovers of the 
beautiful in Nature. 

The casual visitor who views the Downs from some holiday 
resort will never understand the depth, the quiet, the unobtrusive 
majesty of this silent land. He will notice, from his seat in a 
railway carriage or some other conveyance, the dark patches of 
furze which cover the slopes like cloud-shadows that rest upon the 
sea; and he may observe the dense ball-like appearance some- 
times assumed by these bushes because of the hares and rabbits 
that are continually eating away the tender shoots. He will see 
the little artificial ponds which, in the absence of natural springs, 
supply the sheep with drinking water; and he will, perhaps, 
remark the wealth of wild flowers, and the unusual number of 
‘hag-tracks’ in the turf. He will be interested, too, if the season 
serve, in viewing a team of great black oxen, with their long 
horns swaying from side to side, dragging an old-fashioned plough 
up the steep hillside. Arrived at his destination, he will ad- 
mire with wondering eyes the noble prospect which bursts with 

_ such surprising suddenness upon the view, and will notice to what 
a striking degree the crowns and slopes of the hills possess that 
. smoothness and rotundity which characterise masses of chalk 
formation. He will find, doubtless, much amusement in watch- 
ing groups of merry little rogues, seated upon small wooden 
sleighs, sliding down the almost precipitous sides of the coombes 
—a pastime which ‘is practised all along the northern face of the 
Downs, and one that has found much favour with the youths of 
the district for generations past. He will be sure to range the 
eye along the succession of projecting bluffs jutting into the 
Weald—each bearing on its summit an abiding witness of old- 
time intestine strife—and he will glance down the serpentine 
ridges, with cultivated patches of green and brown and gold lying 
in between, gently sloping away until they unite imperceptibly 
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with the lowlands of the coast, or end abruptly in the white walls 
which front the sea. 

Indeed he will scarcely fail to notice these things, because 
they are prominent features in the landscape; but until he has 
wandered from the beaten track, and has left the disturbing 
influences of the shrieking crowd behind him, he never will be 
taken captive by the charm and command of the South Down 
scenery, and the blessing of being able to make this world of 
beauty his own will not be his. 

In viewing these domelike hills from a distance one is at 
once struck by the astonishingly successful combination of pro- 
portion and perspective, and it seems surprising that Nature, with 
such slender means, should have produced such broad results. 
There is no grandeur or ruggedness of outline to heighten or 
vary its still charms, yet the uniform expanse is never dull or 
tedious to the eye. The swelling lines of beauty form a strange 
mixture of tenderness and strength, and their simplest dispositions 
are full of harmony. 

Year by year agriculture is pressing upon and absorbing the 
pastoral area of the Downs. Nevertheless, wide tracts still remain 
where the natural scenery has not been modified to any appreci- 
able extent by the plough, and where the outspread country, open 
and unenclosed as far as the eye can reach, has an impressively 
simple and aboriginal look. What strikes one first in entering 
this range of treeless hills is, no doubt, a tranquillity that is not to 


be found elsewhere. One may walk for hours and see no living 


thing but a shepherd tending a flock of those patient animals 
which have made the South Downs famous throughout the 
English-speaking world. The soughing of the wind through the 
furze bushes, the plaint of the pewit—a cry so sad that it suggests 
the idea that this bird is for ever bemoaning the persecution it 
yearly undergoes by being robbed of its eggs—or the rustling 
sound of a rabbit scampering through the dead brake, is all that, 
at most times, may be heard. The velvety turf is silent to the 
tread, and, as the stranger moves slowly forward, he pauses from 
time to time to peer round and hearken, as though he was cross- 
ing the threshold of an unknown land. Unconsciously he is 
listening to the voice of Nature. He is alone with her and she 
speaks to him without interruption. 

There is nothing but the sky, the sea, and the sombre Downs; 
yet there is not any sense of dreary desolation, The varying 
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weather is a marvellous source of incidental beauty to the land- 
scape. Under certain conditions of the morning mist and sun- 
shine the shadowy coombes are rendered so unearthly in appear- 
ance that one can easily understand the simple folk of other days 
ascribing the formation of these deep hollows to supernatural 
agency. Wind-driven clouds, alternately veiling and exposing the 
light, produce singularly striking effects of shine and shade. We 
see a general mass of colouring, almost without form, being 
changed, with the suddenness of a curtain-raising before a scene, 
into a many-tinted panorama shining in full splendour beneath 
the sun. When the skies wear a wilder and darker mien and 
rain-clouds wreathe their folds around the heights and trail their 
skirts along the slopes—lending, as it were, their vapoury form 
and colour to the firmly rooted hills and giving the latter such an 
exaggerated aspect that one hardly knows, in the uncertain light, 
whether he is gazing upon substance or shadow—the downs are 
most impressive through their apparent unreality. 

Not an hour passes without the whole expression of the scene 
being changed. Not a ray falls but the eye is deceived in some 
way or other by the tricksy light. For the musing and suscep- 
tible mind it is a realm of beauty and enchantment, furnishing 
endless analogies; a picture of Nature’s own handiwork, full of 
movement and suggestion, always seen in some new light, fresh 
colour, or changed condition. 

There is something, too, in the springiness of the turf, some- 
thing in the joy of breathing the keen air, something in the 
delightful sensation which one experiences of freedom in a widened 
world, which awakens in the heart a feeling akin to the buoyancy 
of youth, and sends the mind, like a dog unchained, romping far 
and wide in an ecstasy of delight. 

Cloud-shadows, apparently followed by a flood of pursuing 
light, start out of the sea, race up the slopes, dive, with seeming 
increase of speed, into the denes, climb the opposite sides, gain 
the sudden and steep landward slope of the downs, and with a 
wild leap of eight hundred feet plunge into the weald below ; the 
surfaces of the little pan-like ponds dance in sparkling delight ; 
the myriads of blossoms nod their heads, and the long grass 
flutters in the breeze. There is something in the air which seems 
to stir all Nature with hilarity and enthusiasm. Even the tiny 
breasts of the birds seem charged to overflowing with the all-per- 
vading spirit of health and blithesomeness. Disturbed at one’s 
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approach, they flutter merrily from branch to branch of some 
stunted hawthorn bush, and, bursting forth, spring high into the 
air in pure exuberance of joy, to go swooping away with a succes- 
sion of rejoicing chirrups which seem to set the air vibrating with 
wild sweet music. 

Despite the absence of natural springs, the proximity of these 
chalk hills to the sea, as well as to extensive marshlands and sand 
districts, make them a favourite resort for birds. As conclusive 
evidence of this it is but necessary to mention the fact that of the 
three hundred and twelve cases in the incomparable collection of 
British birds, with which the late Mr. E. T. Booth enriched the 
borough of Brighton, the specimens in no less than one hundred 
and twenty were procured on the South Downs, or in the vicinity. 
The list includes several rare species, but within the compass of a 
brief article it is impossible to do more than to mention them 
summarily. 

These Downs are the trysting-place of our summer feathered 
visitors. Commencing with the timid wheatear, which makes its 
appearance at times as early as the first week in March, the 
migratory birds arrive in quick succession at, what is to them, the 
threshold of England, until the long list is closed in May by the 
advent of the flycatcher. 

Nowhere does the first note of the cuckoo fall upon the ear 
sooner than in some secluded spot on the South Downs, and 
nowhere does its clear and beautiful melody appeal more forcibly to 
the imagination. Even the hoarse croak of the raven—a bird 
which still lingers at Beachy Head—inspires a musical idea when 
sounded to the accompaniment of such silence and solitude as 
prevail here. 

There is a widespread thicket, which covers the side of the hill 
opposite the grand stand of the Lewes racecourse, to which the first 
arrivals among the nightingales repair as regularly as the swifts 
return to St. Anne’s Church in the county town hard by. To- 
wards the end of April, on a favourable evening when the air is 
warm and the winds are still, this place resounds with strains. 


. . never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near 
. over the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug-jug, 
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And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That, should you close your eyes, you might alaceh 
Forget it was not day. 


When a sultry haze hangs over London, and tropical rays, the 
long day through, are poured upon heated roofs and fiercely re- 
flected from brick walls and blinding pavements, when oozing 
asphalt is soft to the tread and narrow oul raging streets are stifling 
with oppressive odours, there is no better place to which one can 
escape for a few hours than the Downs of Sussex. The exhilarating 
sensation which the tired man in search of rest will experience 
during a ramble over these hills, with the breath of the sea breath- 
ing upon him, will be very great indeed. Before he has proceeded 
far he will discover that air, besides being a thing essential to our 
existence, may be made as great a luxury to the heated body as 
the deepest draught of cooling wine. 

In the drowsy hour of noon the birds are quiet, or nearly so ; 
the rabbits are asleep in their burrows; the shepherd, and his 
rough-coated dog of Flanders breed, doze beneath a hawthorn’s 
shade, while the flock dapple the slope like little fleecy clouds in 
a summer sky; majestic white masses, resting with folded wings 
in the blue vault overhead, cast their shadows in vast patches 
over the landscape; the surfaces of the little ponds are like glass 
—so perfectly mirroring flower and leaf and reed that one is 
scarcely conscious that there is water there at all; the chalky 
‘bostal,’ winding up the steep, quivers blinding-white before the 
eye; the hills float like islands in dancing waves of trembling 
ether ; while, away in the distance, the Channel is a shimmering 
sheet of quicksilver with the rays of the sun smiting it straight 
upon the face. Except for the crackling noise produced by the 
tiny explosions of the seed-vessels among the furze-bushes, there 
is not a sound to be heard. 

From time to time the cloud-patches move their position, 
somewhat like draughtsmen on a board, the long grass rustles, 
and the surfaces of the little ponds are fanned into mimic waves. 
A minute later the zephyr subsides, and sunshine and silence are 
everywhere again. It is as if the swelling bosoms of the Downs 
had gently heaved in their noonday slumber. 

Reclining, with half-closed eyelids, upon the sloping bank of 
some ancient hill-fort, with the odour of wild-thyme and furze 
blossoms perfuming all the air, annoying memories fade away as 
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in a dream, and the repose of mind which has been lost in the 
noise and fever of a great city comes back again as if by magic. 

Although we ourselves live a profoundly artificial life, utterly 
separated in motive and result from that of the shepherd of the 
South Downs, there is something in the individuality of this lonely 
man which excites our keenest interest. At the outset it is 
impossible not to feel sympathy with one who, living entirely 
apart from the world and sharing none of its enthusiasms, spends 
all his life in absolute fellowship with Nature ; for one whose lot, 
limited in sphere and barren of all that we call pleasure, is cast in. 
places where, to our way of thinking, life is rather endured than 
enjoyed. 

A more monotonous, uneventful existence than that of the 
shepherd of the South Downs it would be difficult to conceive. 
Under the open sky, amid the silence of the Downs, he labours in 
one never-changing toil from childhood to the tomb. Acquiring 
and inheriting a disposition repugnant to change—on these 
pastoral hills some names are always associated with the shepherd’s 
crook—he retains much that is traditional in his prejudices and 
mode of thought, and much that is simple and sublime in his: 
belief. The injurious vices of cities have not seduced him from 
the wholesome simplicity of his living, nor has the modern rest- 
lessness of labour weaned him from the practice of long service. 
Children spring up by his side, sport with him in the joy and 
fearlessness of youth, stride forth into the buffeting sea of the 
working world, return in after years, themselves no longer recog- 
nisable, and find him where they left him, living on, as of old, in 
dull tranquillity, without encouragement of fame or profit, the 
simple, unreflecting life of a primitive age. In storm and sun- 
shine alike come to the shepherd of the South Downs the same 
monotony of action, the same monotony of repose. Nothing 
exalts him, nothing depresses him. 


So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece. 


These alone are the contingencies which animate his existence 
and make it bright or gloomy, joyous or sad. The storms of 
winter rush over the great unsheltered expanse of open country, 
and lashing hail is driven so fiercely before the wind that a 
stranger is half blinded if he try to face it even for a minute; but 
to the rigours of the cutting blast this heavy-browed, severe-eyed 
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man evinces the most astonishing insensibility. He talks proudly 
of the wild life he leads upon the naked surface of these unfre- 
quented hills, and, in his homely speech, adorned with phrases of 
wild poetry, relates the wonderful sights that he has seen when 
the storm-fiend has flashed and roared against him, and tells of 
the dangers through which he has brought his flock when the 
darkened sky has poured out snow upon him with the heaviness 
of flour being emptied from a sack. 

As we most frequently see him—leaning on his crook, motion- 
less, watching his flock with a patience which is native to his 
mind—he is not unlike some weather-worn crag, carrying down to 
later days the evidence of a pre-existing world. 
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A FAR-EASTERN REMINISCENCE. 


THE capacity for ‘seeing a joke’ has been given in vastly 
different measure to the races of mankind, but the primitive or 
practical joke is common to all, and Easterns have a childish 
delight in it. The‘ Arabian Nights’ are full of the pranks of 
Asiatic Peregrine Pickles, most of which could be rendered into 
English only by Swift, Burton, or Sir Thomas Urquhart; the 
popular tales of India, Arabia, and Persia often hinge on practical 
jokes ; and some of the grimmest of ‘Grand Turks’ and ‘Sophys 
of Persia’ have condescended to play them; while the Emperor 
Jahangir, teste Sir Thomas Roe, had such agreeable fancies in 
this way, that a wine-party, with the ‘Conqueror of the World’ 
in the chair, was something like a social evening with a humorous 
tiger. The Chinese sense of humour, also, is, like Mr. Quilp’s, 
more practical than pleasant, and is most keenly excited by the 
amenities of Chinese justice in action. But one oriental race, to 
wit, the Malay, no more understands the practical joke than a 
cobra appreciates having his tail trodden on, and of this fact 
there is a reminder before me. 

It is a spear-head, long, narrow, and keenly jagged of edge, 
with a foot of splintered shaft attached, the blade stained and 
rusted, and the bunch of hair at its socket stiff and clotted to- 
gether. As I look at it, I seem to feel again the reeking, steamy 
heat of Sumatra, and see the vivid green of the tobacco-fields, 
with the great grey roofs of the drying-sheds rising among them, 
and the hats of the Chinese coolies moving among the plants. 
Four Europeans were we: Donovan, the manager, who had aban- 
doned, for some not very well-defined reason, the nautical profes- 
sion for the agricultural, and three ‘assistants, or overseers, 
myself, a Dutchman, and a Dane. We ruled over some two hun- 
dred ‘foul paynims,’ mostly Chinese, with some Javanese and 
Tamils ; and, amid mud and malaria, the men of colour wrought 
with hoe and billhook, and lived lives of infinite dirt, moral and 
physical, and ate much stick, and died of fever and things 
ending in -itis and -asis; while the Europeans drank too much 
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Pilsener and gin and bitters, and forgot that morals or Sundays 
existed ; all to the much profit of certain Hebrews dwelling in 
Amsterdam. 

One evening I had returned from my afternoon round to my 
abode, a two-roomed cabin of ‘atap,’ or palm-leaf matting. I had 
supped on beer, biscuits, and a fowl which outwardly resembled 
a bull-frog in reduced circumstances, and filling a pipe with strong 
Malay tobacco I stepped out on the apology for a verandah. 

It wanted about half an hour of sunset, but the lofty wall of 
jungle that hemmed the fields in cast its shadow over them, and 
a damp mist was rising. The grunting and piping of frogs in- 
numerable filled the air, and a choral society of gibbons was 
screaming and hooting a ‘symphony’ or ‘ motive’ from a distant 
tree-top. To the west, a black cloud-bank was swiftly rising, 
puffing out white ‘ cauliflower heads’ against the pale blue sky; 
and, as I looked, it was seamed for an instant by a golden wire, 
and a dull boom gave warning of drenched fields and drowned 
tobacco. In five minutes half the sky was overcast, and I 
stepped out on to the road intending to get across to the manager’s 
house before it broke. I generally spent my evenings there, for 
he sometimes got English papers; and even to drink beer and 
listen to his intellectual conversation, while his Javanese ‘ house- 
keeper’ squeezed ‘The Wearing of the Green’ out of a gasping 
accordion, was better than solitude tempered by mosquitoes. 

At that instant a voice at my elbow inquired: ‘Is this Tanna 
Busuk estate?’ Turning round, I was aware of three men, who 
had come round the angle of the road, where my house stood. 
Two of them were Javanese, in cotton ‘sarongs’ of backgammon- 
board pattern, and carried respectively a bag and a portmanteau. 
He who had spoken was a European, a fair-complexioned young 
fellow of two-and-twenty. He was clad in white, after the fashion 
of the country, that is to say, in garments that had been white 
that day ; but his legs, though long ones, were so encased in mud 
that he seemed to be wearing jackboots, and his jacket was be- 
spattered with the same, while a thick incrustation covered the 
front of his pith helmet. 

Who he was I did not know, but what he was I knew at once. 
English of the professional class, father a doctor, solicitor, or 
parson ; the sort of young man whose portrait appears regularly 
in the illustrated papers, during our wars and expeditions, as 
Lieutenant Brownjones, aged twenty-five (and looking sixteen), 
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killed in some attempt to take a hostile tribe prisoners with a 
corporal’s guard. I like this sort of young man for his honesty, 
his courage, and his personal cleanliness, but it is his open and 
receptive mind that endears him to the hospitable colonist 
skilled in the removal of fleeces. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘this is Schweinhundsburg. Tanna Busuk 
is three miles further, and you can’t possibly get there to-night. 
Look there!’ and I pointed to the end of the fields. The jungle 
had disappeared, and in its place wasa grey veil. The next instant 
a tall tree in the background faded away, and a hissing, rushing 
sound came across to us. A vivid steely blue flash shot down 
and flickered across, with a sharp crackle ending in a ringing 
metallic bang that made the ground tremble under our feet, 
‘Run,’ I said, and helter-skelter we dashed across to the manager’s 
house, the cold gust that runs before a ‘Sumatra’ rushing round 
us. Scarcely had we ascended the steps when the advancing 
cataract was on us. It roared down on the ‘atap’ roof, and 
poured off the eaves in solid sheets, which were swept into the 
house by the wind, deluging everything. One of the chicks, or 
blinds of split bamboo, was torn away, and flying inwards, knocked 
Donovan backwards over a long chair, and enveloped him in its 
folds. The lightning blazed incessantly, blue, green, and orange, 
with a continuous roar of thunder, and, now and then, with the 
stunning report and sulphurous smell which tells that, but for a 
trifle of conductivity somewhere, you never would have heard 
anything again in this world. 

But in half an hour the storm passed over, and went rumbling 
away into the Straits of Malacca. Then the visitor, being clothed 
and fed, explained his position. His name was George Milner, and 
he was a new chum, or, as we were wont to call them, ‘a sinkhey,’ 
which is the Chinese equivalent. He had, it appeared, come out 
to the Straits Settlements on the invitation of an uncle who was 
something official at Singapore in the Harbour department. -At 
that time the Deli tobacco industry was at high-water mark, and 
the dividends that rolled in upon the shareholders of the tobacco 
companies, especially the great Dutch corporations, were fabulous— 
fifty, sixty, and seventy-five percent. But the business was by no 
means conducted on profit-sharing lines. Evena manager's place, 
except on a very large estate, was not a particularly well-paid: one’; 
and an assistant worked seven days in the week for eighty dollars a 
month, equivalent to about a hundred pounds a year in England,and 
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led a life which combined the disadvantages of savage and civilised 
existence pretty equally. Our young friend’s uncle, however, 
who had obtained him the place on Tanna Busuk estate, did not 
know of, or had not communicated these facts to him. ‘ Awf’ly 
rum place to travel in,’ he remarked. ‘ Don’t know how ever I'd 
have got here if it wasn’t that all the Dutch Johnnies seem to know 
English, but they weren’t over polite, and some of them look half 
niggers. I stopped last night at an estate—I forget the name, but 
it’s English—and the manager’s name’s Barton, and he was awf’ly 
kind, and sent those two Johnnies in the petticoats to carry my 
things and show the way. Id learnt a lot of phrases out of a book, 
but then that’s not much good when you can’t catch a word they 
say, and they walked about a mile an hour. But the worst of it 
was, they turned off the road all of a sudden, saying, “ Machan,” 
or something like that, and went right into the jungle. I believe, 
*pon my word, they lost themselves, for we wandered about on the 
beastliest mud, up to your knees, for hours and hours, till we 
came on your road here.’ 

*“ Machan” is “ tiger,”’ I said. ‘They saw some tracks on 
the road, I suppose. It’s a wonder you ever got out of that 
jungle, for they knew no more about it than you did.’ 

‘D’you often shoot tigers here ?’ inquired Milner. 

‘No fear,’ replied Donovan. ‘ We've no time for anything but 
tobacco, and you might be months in the jungle and never see 
one unless he wanted to see you first, though there’s any amount 
about. There was one last week about, for one of our best bullocks 
was found on the grass, turned nearly inside out. See who that 
is, will you, Tucker ?’ 

A party of men carrying flaring, smoky dammar torches had 
halted in front of the house. They numbered five or six Malays, 
armed with their parangs, or chopping knives, having in custody 
two Chinamen bound with rattan, ugliness and discomfort incar- 
nate, and looking as apprehensive as the structure of the Chinese 
face will allow. 

‘Who are they ?’ inquired Milner. 

« Runaways,’ I said. ‘Those fellows get five dollars a head for 
bringing them back, and they generally wish they had stayed.’ 

- - They certainly did so in the present instance, for Donovan was 
a man of wrath, and the two strayed sheep were old offenders. 
As soon, therefore, as he had identified them and paid over the 
reward, he seized a wooden bucket and broke it over one China- 
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man’s head, after which he destroyed, by collision with their persons, 
two walking-sticks, one hoe handle, and a piece of a packing- 
case, which, he afterwards said, he did not know had nails in it. 
Then they were secured by handcuffing round the posts support- 
ing the house, and left to reflection and mosquitoes. The Malays, 
who had looked on with a slightly bored air, as if spectators of 
some performance which had lost its novelty and which they only 
attended out of politeness, took their way home; and Donovan, 
quite exhausted, came upstairs, and finished two bottles of beer in 
five minutes. 

‘Is this the regular way to serve these poor Johnnies ?’ in- 
quired Milner of me. 

‘It varies, I said, ‘on different estates. I can’t say that I 
entirely approve of the boss’s method myself. It is wanting in 
repose and dignity, and cripples the coolie too much, considering 
how shorthanded we are. They are human beings after all, and 
cannot be replaced under thirty or forty dollars each, delivered 
free on board. One consolation is they're precious tough, like the 
“werry old turkey” of history.’ 

‘ By Jove, they need be!’ saidhe. ‘ Aren’t you afraid of their 
murdering you all ?’ 

‘Devil a bit,’ said Donovan ; ‘ they’re used to a deal worse than 
sticks in their own country, and they don’t care a farthing for each 
other ; any Chinaman will skin any other Chinaman alive for ten 
dollars. But if they think they’re being cheated about the value 
of the tobacco, or anything, they’re dangerous enough then; and 
that’s what you'll have to look out for at Tanna Busuk, for that 
Thelluson, the manager, is as big a rascal as ever came from Java, 
and that’s saying something. He’s always trying it on with them, 
and gets the blame put on the assistants.’ 

With such like conversation, combining amusement with 
instruction, we entertained our guest till Donovan fell asleep in 
the middle of an anecdote about what happened when he was 
captain of a steamer going to Jeddah with pilgrims. He had 
never before figured ina higher rank than second officer, so I knew 
that he was not likely to awake much before morning, and took 
my leave. 

Next morning I was attending to my duties as administrator of 
physic, when Milner came up to say good-bye. Not, by the way, 
that I knew much about the healing art, but we had rather a 
large assortment of drugs, most of which I had tested empirically, 
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and put aside those whose use I found inconsistent with retaining 
the patient on the muster-roll of the estate. Milner, who looked 
a trifle depressed, was rather aghast when I said that this would 
form part of his duties, and eyed the dozen or so of pathological 
specimens present with no particular sympathy. Then he went 
his way, and for some weeks we saw no more of him. 

Tanna Busuk was a larger estate than ours, and belonged to a 
Dutch company which owned five or six more scattered about the 
country, the company having come late into the field, and being 
obliged to get land where they could. Just at this time relations 
between us were rather strained, each estate accusing the other of 
enticing away its coolies, and the respective managers had come 
almost to blows on the last occasion of meeting. Thelluson, the 
manager of Tanna Busuk, was a Dane or Swede; but he had been 
long resident in Java, and there were some doubts as to his real 
name, for, truth to say, the Deli tobacco district was then a sort 
of Alsatia, where government was in a primitive state; and there 
were those amongst us who, unless rumour lied about them, had 
come there to avoid throat complaints. He was a tall and rather 
stout man, a trifle knockkneed and shambling in his gait, fair in 
complexion, with that unpleasant bleached kind of fairness called 
leucophlegmatic, but not bad-looking, save that his pale blue eyes 
were too close to his long straight nose. I had never liked the 
man, though, on the few occasions when we had met, he was civil 
enough. There is an untranslatable Hampshire phrase which 
always seemed to me to fit him exactly, ‘ A yaping, shammocking 
gally bagger.’ 

However, he was a good manager, and ‘knew tobacco,’ as the 
saying was, as well as any man. But, as Donovan had said, he 
was a rogue in grain, and could no more resist the chance of 
playing a shabby trick on the coolies, or any one else, than a 
drunkard can resist liquor ; though sometimes he would, if detected 
in time, try to pass it off as what he called a ‘choke.’ But, as 
will be seen, the ‘choke’ at last met with an unappreciative 
audience. 

Milner, however, despite the hostility of the respective govern- 
ments, paid us a visit as often as he could, and each time expressed 
more strongly his disgust for the occupation. 

‘It’s simply awful work, y’ know,’ he said. ‘Not a minute to 
yourself the whole week through, and, by Jove, you feel as if you 
were taking a Turkish bath all day. What beastly wretches those 
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Chinamen are! Don’t think I'll ever touch a cigar again. The 
other Johnnies are no good to a fellow; they don’t seem to know 
anything but cards and gin, and only one speaks English.’ 

‘How do you like the boss ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, well, he seems all right,’ replied Milner. ‘ From what 
you fellows said, I expected him to try and steal my watch the 
first time he saw me. His wife doesn’t seem a bad sort of little 
woman ; sent me over a lot of things when I had fever last. week.’ 

Mrs. T , thus alluded to, was a Dutchwoman, of a family 
long settled in Java, and, like many of her compatriots, had a 
considerable dash of the tar-brush. She was a dumpy, olive- 
complexioned young woman, who generally dressed in Javanese 
native style, good-natured and amiable, but almost uneducated and — 
passing her time either in the kitchen concocting Java dishes or 
in ministering to the wants of a small and limp but most vocife- 
rous infant Thelluson. She brought her husband, however, 
around sum in guilders, and he was not the sort of man to be 
exacting in other respects. 

The time passed on, and the tobacco on our estate was nearly 
ready to cut, when one day I found Milner had come over in a 
high state of indignation. 

‘Can’t stand this sort of thing, you know,’ he was saying to 
Donovan. ‘Look here at this bill from the Keday’ (a sort of 
general store kept by a Chinaman on an estate). ‘ It’s more than 
my pay for the month, and I'll swear I never had half the things. 
The bill’s been mounting up bigger every time, and I can’t get 
any satisfaction out of Thelluson. He says I ought to know my 
own accounts.’ 

‘Of course you can’t,’ said Donovan. ‘ Why, the beggar keeps 
that store himself, and it’s him you’ve been buying of. The 
Chinaman’s only a dummy.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me that before ?’ inquired Milner. 

‘Where’d have been the good?’ replied Donovan coolly. 
‘You can’t prove it, and if he didn’t do you that way he would in 
some other. I knew from the first you’d never be able to stop 
there, but you couldn’t go back to your uncle in Singapore without 
any reason but my saying so. Now you've got one, and if you 
like to stay on there for another month you'll have some more.’ 

‘Is there any use trying to get on another estate?’ asked 


_ Milner. 


‘Not much,’ said Donovan, ‘The English ones, what there 
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are, are full up, and the most of the foreigners here are more or 
less like your friend, though he’s an extra bad specimen.’ 

Milner went away with the expressed intention of having it 
out with the ‘boss,’ and I expected a farewell visit from him very 
shortly. 

The following morning, while at breakfast, my attention was 
attracted by a buzz of voices coming from the direction of the 
Chinese store, a hundred yards away. At first I took no notice, 
but the noise increasing, and the voices clearly betokening anger, 
I got up to inquire. Just as I did so, hurried steps were heard, 
and a Chinese ‘tandil,’ or ganger, came stumping in, exclaiming, 
in ‘pigeon’ Malay, ‘Sir, come quick ; the Allas men want to kill 
the Keday man.’ 

Now these were a tribe of independent—very independent— 
semi-savages from the mountains of the interior, who used to come 
down to the tobacco country to build the huge drying-sheds at some 
two hundred dollars per shed, the estate finding materials. As an 
estate would have from twenty to thirty of these, each as large as 
a parish church, which had to be renewed every two years, the 
demand for this sort of labour was great, and all sorts of strange 
people from the interior engaged in it. These Allas had a very 
bad reputation for ferocity and treachery, but, though they had 
built most of the sheds at Schweinhundsburg, they had given us 
no. trouble, though their appearance was certainly not in their 
favour. When I arrived on the scene there was a crowd of coolies 
before the store, at a respectful distance from the door, around 
which clustered the Allas men, lean, wiry, yellow-brown men, in 
blue cotton ‘sarongs’ or petticoats and coloured handkerchiefs 
twisted in their horsetail hair. As ugly and savage-looking a set 
they were as one would care to meet, numbering about a dozen 
men, armed with daggers and short swords, while three or four 
had formidable spears. They were talking excitedly among 
themselves, and gazing at the door as if expecting a signal. 
Altogether, the outlook was far from pleasant, but, luckily, most of 
them had worked for us, and knew me well enough. They made 
way more readily than I expected, and I entered. The space 
behind the counter of these places is barred off like a cage, in 
which the proprietor was chattering and gesticulating like a 
scalded monkey. The head man of the party, whose name was 
Merjan, a murderous-looking individual, with heavy silver rings 
on his dirty hands, wild animal eyes, and a huge shapeless mouth ° 
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stained dark red with ‘betel,’ stood in front, in a towering rage, 
shaking a piece of paper at the Chinaman with one hand, while 
clutching with the other the hilt of a long curved sabre, which 
stuck out behind him like a tail. 

‘This man wanchee cheat, sar,’ screeched the Chinaman in 
what he supposed to be English. ‘He say, s’pose I no take that 
paper, give hundred fifty dollar, must cuttee head. What good 
that, sar ?’ me 

‘That,’ on inspection, proved to be simply a gaudy ornamental 
paper design, from a biscuit tin of Huntley and Palmer, bearing 
the inscription ‘ Pie Nic.’ 

‘Where did you get this?’ I asked. 

‘ From the manager at Tanna Busuk,’ replied Merjan. ‘ We have 
built sheds for him, and yesterday he gave us this, and said it was 
money of the Dutch Government for one hundred*and fifty dollars. 
This Chinese pig says, “ It is only good for ”? something I did 
not catch. I had hard work to convince them, but, luckily, a pre- 
cisely similar box was found, which furnished indisputable,evidence. 
It was passed round, and compared among the men, who crowded 
in, filling the stifling little place with a fine bowquet de béte féroce. 
Then the leader stuffed: the fraudulent document into his betel 
pouch, and they filed down the road, in the direction of Tanna 
Busuk, still discussing, until they turned off and disappeared in 
the jungle. 

I was a good deal perplexed as to what to do, though I did not 
anticipate more than Thelluson’s having to hand over the dollars 
in considerable haste. But I was practically in charge of the 
estate, for Donovan had gone into the jungle surveying, Burkhart 
was gone to Nyamok, the port of the district, to bring up a box of 
dollars, and Nielsen was down with fever, and unable even to speak. 
If the Allas meant mischief, they would get through the jungle 
quicker than any European, and no man on the estate would go 
any further than just out of sight on such an.errand. Moreover, 
at that instant up came the Chinese head tandil, with the dismal 
announcement that the main drain of the estate was blocked some- 
where in the jungle, and the water was rising fast. This meant, in 
case of a storm, the destruction of half the tobacco and a coolie 
mutiny. I hastily collected a dozen Tamil labourers, who were 
kept for this kind of work, and started for the drain, with the re- 
flection that, if Thelluson liked to try defrauding these people, he 
was quite aware of their reputation ; and Milner, I knew, lived at 
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the far end of the estate, a mile and a half from the manager's 
house. 

Now this drain was a deep, wide ditch, cut through the jungle 
in a serpentine track, to a swamp two miles distant. So thick 
was the growth of bush and creeper, spiky palm, and fish-hook- 
armed ratan, and trees of every dimension, from a coach-whip to 
a lighthouse, that the easiest mode of progression was to take to the 
ditch itself, and wade waist deep in the warm yellow evil-smelling 
water, bottomed with sticky clay, and populous with leeches. 
When we got to the obstruction, after an hour's struggle, we found 
the sides of the ditch broken down, filling it up for many yards, 
and the broken trees and trampled bushes, as well as the deep cir- 
cular pits in the clay, showed the work of a herd of vagrant 
elephants. 

The men set to work with their heavy hoes, and I found a con- 
venient log to sit on, promising them half a tumbler of gin each 
if the drain were clear in two hours. In the hot green gloom of 
the wood the hoes chipped and splashed, the men muttered an 
inharmonious Tamil chant, the mosquitoes droned, and the cicadas 
screamed like miniature sawmills. Two hours passed, the dam 
was nearly gone, and the water was on the move. Ten minutes 
more would do the work. Then, suddenly the morning’s events 
flashed across me, for, strangely enough, I had hardly given a 
thought to them : ‘ What’s been doing at Tanna Busuk ?’ I thought, 
and at that very instant a prolonged yell of demoniacal laughter 
burst out overhead. It was only a great hornbill calling his mate, 
but it was so like an evil omen that I was unpleasantly affected. 
The men were shouldering their tools to depart, when suddenly 
they stopped and listened. ‘ People coming, sir, said the head- 
man, and as he spoke came the rustle of leaves and the rapid 
pad, pad of feet coming along the elephant track. An instant 
more, and the party of hillmen, led by Merjan, emerged from the 
jungle. At a quick half trot, half run, like men pursued, they 
plunged into and scrambled out of the ditch, and took their way 
onwards without taking the smallest notice of myself or the coolies. 
Several of them carried bundles of something, and Merjan, whose 
head was bound with a bloody handkerchief, had a small but seem- 
ingly heavy basket. At once we turned, and splashed and stumbled 
homewards, but halfway there met us a breathless Javanese, 
Donovan’s ‘boy,’ who thrust into my hand a paper inscribed, 
‘Come on at once. All Europeans murdered by natives at Tanna 
Busuk,’ 
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The news had only just arrived by a Chinese fugitive who was 
too frightened to give any intelligible account, but he had com- 
municated it first to the coolies, who were in such a state of alarm 
that they could hardly be kept from running off to the jungle, 
and my intelligence only added to the panic, for they imagined 
that the enemy had cut off their retreat. Knowing that all 
danger was over, I volunteered to find out what had happened, for 
Donovan had all he could do to prevent a general stampede. 

Taking with me a couple of Javanese I started at my best pace 
along the road to Tanna Busuk, which led by the river bank, and 
through a large Malay ‘ campong’ or village. As we hurried past 
the little palm-thatch houses hidden among banana groves, the 
scent of nutmeg and mangosteen mingling with that of stale salt 
fish, we met the ‘Datu’ or Squire, who, for a wonder, was up and 
about. This dignitary was a lean and withered old gentleman in 
silk jacket and sarong, stiff with gold embroidery, but he had been 
something of a warrior, not to say pirate, in his day. In ten 
minutes after he had heard the news a score of men armed with 
spear and chopper had been collected, and we pressed on, the 
Datu, sabre in hand, leading the way at a surprising pace. 

Arrived at the border of the fields, the Datu bade his ‘tail’ 
halt while he and I went forward to reconnoitre. But no one was 
in sight, and the manager’s house, a substantial building of wood, 
painted white, stood unharmed about a quarter of a mile distant. 
We entered a coolie house, but it was empty, though the raffle of 
tins, boxes, and bundles was there, and the joss sticks still smoked 
before the paper deity. Summoning up our followers we advanced 
to the house, and as we neared it two Chinamen were seen to run 
out at the back and scurry into the jungle. 

‘Stealing, Tuan,’ remarked the Datu. ‘When the ship is 
wrecked, the fish get full bellies.’ 

The house was of the usual type, raised eight or ten feet from 
the ground on posts, the space underneath being partly filled by 
godowns, or store-rooms. A flight of steps like a broad ladder led 
up to the verandah, where the tables and chairs were upset, and a 
cat wandered among them, mewing lamentably. But, on the 
ground below, was a dark red patch of blood, which had run over 
the edge of the verandah, and the Malays looked significantly at 
each other. 

The Datu and I ascended the steps, and our eyes fell at once 
on a crimson and white heap on the floor under a long cane chair 
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capsized over it. A pith helmet, nearly cut in half, and a broken 
spear lay in the red streak that ran across the floor. We lifted up 
the chair, but it was not Thelluson who lay there; it was Milner. 

The Malays crowded in, and we searched the rooms, finding all 
in disorder, but no sign of the other inmates. In the principal 
bedroom, however, was a square opening in the floor leading by a 
wooden stair to the bath-room below. A man descended it and 
instantly called : ‘Datu, here are the woman and the child ; their 
heads are cut off.’ 

‘ Allah!’ exclaimed the Datu, looking down, ‘ what vile kafirs 
are these jungle men! May it so happen to all their mothers! 
Look, Tuan!’ 

But I did not look, having regard to my sleep. We returned 
to the verandah, and the body of the unfortunate assistant was 
brought in and laid on one of the beds. As we did so, to our 
astonishment he groaned and slightly moved. A bottle of brandy, 
dropped by one of the thieving Chinese, lay near. I knocked the 
neck off and succeeded in getting some down his throat. On 
examination we found him to be wounded in no less than thirteen 
places, but by some miraculous chance not one was in a vital 
part. He had eight spear thrusts in the arms and legs, one which 
had run outside the ribs, and one under the right collar-bone ; a 
deep cut on the right forearm, one right across the face, and one, 
the worst of all, on the top of the head. I found the medical 
stores, and bandaged him up, as well as I knew how, being not 
inexperienced in coolie surgery ; but the Datu shook his head, and 
opined that a Malay might recover, but that white men had ‘ too 
hot flesh,’ wherein he spoke truly as regards most Europeans in 
the tropics. But where was the man whose folly had brought all 
this about ? The coolies had not yet ventured out of hiding, but 
the Chinese cook was found, raising doleful outcries over his box, 
which had been robbed of his savings, probably by the men we had 
seen escaping. ‘I heard a great shouting,’ he said, ‘and the Tuan 
(Thelluson) came down the back stair with a gun and ran away 
to the jungle. Then I was frightened, and hid myself in the 
tobacco, and heard people scream like pigs. They took all my 
money, fifty dollars. Will the Tuan make it good ?’ 

At this moment we were considerably startled by the crack, 
crack of rifle-shots, and an ominous twanging over head. Rushing 
out, I beheld a party of men at the edge of the jungle, about a 
quarter of a mile away, some of whom were Europeans by their 
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dress. I frantically waved a sheet from the verandah, whereupon 
they broke into a run, and in a very few minutes arrived, after a 
headlong charge through ditches and growing tobacco. One of 
the other assistants, happening to be on pony back when he heard 
of the attack, had at once ridden off, as hard as he could go, to 
Nyamok, to inform the Controlleur, and here, accordingly, was 
that official, a little man in an immense white helmet, which gave 
him the look of being newly hatched and carrying the shell on his 
head. He had with him a dozen or so of soldiers, half of whom were 
natives and half those mysterious, nondescript Europeans who serve 
in the Dutch forces, and look so utterly woebegone and ashamed 
of their uniform, themselves, and each other. It appeared that 
they had taken the Malays for the enemy, and if they had had 
any notion of aim, there would have been a serious addition to the 
butcher’s bill. Luckily a German doctor happened to be at hand, 
and had accompanied them. He attended to poor Milner, and 
pronounced his case dangerous from loss of blood, but not hope- 
less. But no tidings could be got of Thelluson. 

To make the story short, Milner was taken, as soon as he could 
be moved, to the hospital at Medan, and eventually recovered, 
though he had hard work to pull through. His account did not 
throw very much light on the matter. He had brought up to the 
manager’s house some report or statistics, and, while talking to 
him in the verandah, the Allas men suddenly rushed up the steps. 
He remembered knocking down one of them with a chair, and 
feeling, in his own words, ‘ something awfully cold in my side and 
the top of my head cave in,’ and ‘the subsequent proceedings 
interested me nomore.’ But the strangest part of the matter was 
that nothing was ever heard or seen of Thelluson again. A large 
reward was offered by the company, and the Malays searched, or 
said that they searched, the jungle in every direction. He could not 
possibly have left the country, for there were only two ports by 
which to do so, and every one there knew him by sight; besides 
which no vessels had left since the occurrence. Some thought it 
a case of suicide, others of some prowling tiger, but the jungle 
kept its secret. When I say that he was never seen again, I refer 
to Europeans, for the Chinese eye sees things invisible to the 
Fankwei, and in a very short time the ‘ Hantus,’ or evil spirits, 
of Thelluson, his wife, and child began to patrol the estate, de- 
clining to be ‘ laid’ by any amount of crackers, and all who met 
them straightway fell sick and died. It was found impossible to 
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get coolies to work on that part of the estate or even to serve at 
the house, and the new manager had to pull it down and rebuild 
it elsewhere. But Tanna Busuk and Schweinhundsburg too, 
thanks to over-production and the American tariff, have shared the 
fate of many more estates. 

The tiger, the orang-utan, and the argus pheasant have come 
to their own again, and, if the Thelluson ‘ revenant’ still haunts the 
scene of his ill-timed practical joke, they are the only spectators, | 
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In the old Priory garden the friars pace to and fro, 
Long level shafts of sunlight fall on each robe of snow. 


No sound comes thither wand’ring of the world’s jar and fret ; 
With tears of heaven only these garden beds are wet. 


Here peach and golden nectarine mellow upon the wall, 
And in the ancient orchard the red-cheeked apples fall. 


And here are Mary’s lilies, like virgins white and pure ; 
And waving laurel branches for those who shall endure. 


Like outpour’d blood of martyrs the crimson roses glow ; 
And sweet as little maidens the purple violets blow. 


The cross-mark’d flowers of passion hang o’er the victor’s palm. 
And here is sad rosemary, and here is healing balm. 


The bells of Benediction ring from the ivied tower : 
Slow creeping on the dial the shadow tells the hour. 


Within the dusky chapel, the lilies in his hand, 
The Patron of the Order stands fair, and calm, and grand. 


And calm as his, though living, is each grave monkish face ; 
Of mellow age no bright’ning, of youthful fire no trace. 


No ecstasy of passion, nor mystery of pain : 
No furrow plough’d—eraseless—by the heart’s burning rain, 


Nor bitter sweet of loving, nor agony of life ; 
Nor trace of hapeless longing for respite from its strife. 


Dim eyes, or bright, look sadly, unlit by joy or ruth; 
From under hoar white tresses, or soft dark locks of youth, 
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Can warmth of summer noontides, or sound of wind-blown trees, 
Or subtil scent of violets borne on the jocund breeze, 


Or silver hush of moonbeams flooding the mystic night, 
Stir in these hearts no rapture, nor fill these eyes with light ? 


Calm—cold—to outward seeming as souls from star-lit lands, 
They teach the clinging children, they clasp the wedded hands, 


Does never aching longing in priestly hearts have birth 
For earthly love and pleasure, for worldly joy and mirth ? 


We know not—none may tell us of spiritual jars ; 
Of struggling souls all vainly beating against the bars. 


The long slow years glide over as fall the rosary beads ; 
The weeks are told by aves, the months are marked by creeds, 


Sun after sun arises, and sun sets after sun ; 
The daily prayers are uttered, the daily work is done. 


With reverent hands they offer the daily sacrifice ; 
They stay the erring footsteps, they close the dying eyes. 


Till comes unbroken slumber beneath the dewy sod ; 
And passing from the altar they see the face of God. 
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By the end of the first week in September, ominous clouds began 
to roll about among the mountain-peaks, and the chalet-hotels 
felt distinctly chilly, so we came down to the lake, to a little 
village on the hillside above Clarens, midway between Vevey and 
Montreux, either of which places we could reach easily by walking 
through the vineyards, or along the lake-road. We got rooms in 
a large stone house covered with white stucco, with rows of green- 
shuttered windows, front, back, and side, and a. double flight of 
stone steps which met to form a kind of bridge before the front 
door. In the basement of the house there were large vaults and 
cellars, those to the right concerned solely with the manufacture 
of the wine, others to the left used as storehouses for articles as 
astonishing in their variety as their number. In a basement at 
right angles was another cellar, which M. le propriétaire used as 
a workshop for the production of casks, and vats, and tubs, and 
all sorts of mysterious things connected with the coming vintage. 
The front of the house looked into the village, which was made 


‘up of many similar houses, set among gay gardens and rich 


orchards. The back of the house looked into its own garden, and, 
standing at the edge of the tiny village, had an uninterrupted 
view over the lake. The room from which we used to watch the 
workers in the vineyard had an east and a south window. The 
east one was at the end of the house, and looked out on to the 
wooded sides of the Cubli, and the Rochers de Naye, which sloped 
away down to the very edge of the blue lake. Close at hand, 
just across a little river, was the old red and grey Chateau de 
Chatelard, on its own little wooded and vine-covered knoll. The 
south window looked right across the vineyards, across the lake, 
to the rugged and massive Alps of Savoy and Valais on the farther 
side, a misty blue in the morning, a dusky purple at night. Not 
far below, the roofs of Clarens broke the expanse of vineyards and 
orchards which lay between us and the lake, the shores of which 
could be seen curving eastwards to the little promontory of 
Montreux with the three poplar trees at the extreme point, and 
beyond which, far away eastwards between converging chains of 
mountains, stretched the plain of the Rhone valley, nearly always 
veiled in a silver mist. The window had a roomy balcony, where 
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we used to sit and watch all that went on just below us. Round 
the ends and this side of the house ran a wide grey pebble walk, 
with pear-trees and fig-trees growing down its middle. Along 
this ran a border of autumn flowers—tall white Japanese anemones, 
purple asters, yellow zinnias, pale September roses, golden mari- 
golds, pale pink oleanders, glowing red-hot pokers, dahlias of 
every hue, and beyond lay a trim triangular kitchen garden where 
grew neat little squares and rectangles of cabbage, spinach, lettuce, 
endive, celery, carrots, beet, turnip, beans, leeks, and a wild 
pumpkin vine wandered all along the wall. 

The vineyards, which stretched up and down and all around, 
are broken up into terraces by mossy walls. Narrow paths run 
between the vines, and little flights of stone steps are built into 
the walls, which are covered with a luxuriant growth of scarlet- 
leaved cranesbill, blue-green wall-rue, black-stemmed spleenwort, 
blue harebell, and yellow hawkweed. Lizards dart in and out 
between the warm stones. Here and there, where the mountain- 
side is steepest, rocks jut out between the vines. At the end of 
every private path there is a notice, Passage interdit, amende 
6 francs. It is astonishing what a number of warnings of amendes 
you come across in these little villages. Amende if your carriage 
turns a corner sharply; amende if your horse goes through the 
main street at a trot; amende if you wash your handkerchief in 
the trough of a drinking-fountain. The very way in which amende 
is flung in your face makes you madly desirous to incur it, and 
the delicious-looking grapes add a further temptation to trespass 
along the passage interdit. But as the most depraved little Swiss 
urchin would never dream of committing such a crime, you feel 
that, for the credit of the English nation, you must refrain. A 
Swiss vineyard is quite unlike an Italian one, much less graceful 
and picturesque. One’s first impression, as one comes upon them 
in travelling from Geneva to Lausanne, is one of disappoint- 
ment; they look for all the world like beanfields. But if the 
general effect is not beautiful, many of the details are. The 
vines are planted in long straight rows, about two feet apart. 
Each vine is a slender stem about three feet in height, which is 
carefully trained around a pole. It springs from a venerable 
trunk, hoary, gnarled, and moss-grown. In the autumn, after the 
leaves have turned every flaming tint of red and yellow, and the 
sap has ceased to flow, the stem is cut down and used as manure. 
In the spring the surface of the vineyards looks a rich dark red 
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from the little buds which cover the trunk, only one of which is 
allowed to develop. In good soil, with careful treatment, a plant 
will last forty or fifty years; when it is exhausted it is taken up 
and replaced by a young one. But madame, the good mother of 
our landlord, a little brown, withered old woman, who went about 
her vineyards in the flat black silk cap, the black bodice, white 
chemisette, and the full white sleeves of the Canton Vaud, assured 
us that continual care was needed to make them last as long as 
this. ‘Jl faut les soigner toujours, toujours.’ We used to watch 
her from our balcony on those delicious September mornings, 
when existence was so perfect that it seemed sacrilege to defile it 
with labour, trotting about, up and down, in and out among the 
vines, tying up a bunch of grapes here, cutting away a branch 
there, so that the sun might shine full on the fruit, nursing her 
vines as tenderly as a mother her child. And this is what must 
be done if you wish to get twelve or fourteen large bunches off 
one small vine. Every unnecessary shoot must be removed to 
prevent waste of strength, and when the flowers are set, and the 
grapes begin to ripen, every leaf that comes between the fruit and 
the sun, and which can be spared from the plant, is got rid of. 
Heavy bunches must be supported by any means that ingenuity 
can devise, so that the stem may not be strained. Early frost 
and hail are great dangers to be feared. Should hail come near 
harvest-time, the vigneron must go through his vineyards and 
remove any damaged grapes with a pair of silver scissors. A watch 
must be kept for the grubs. And of course there is the dreaded 
phylloxera, but Southern Switzerland, happily, seems to be free 
from that. If a plant be attacked, a red cross is marked on it, 
and it is ruthlessly destroyed. 

The vintage starts the last week in September or the first in 
October, at the moment when the fruit is as full as possible of 
sugar and ready to burst with ripeness. Nothing can be more 
delicious than grapes eaten direct from the vine in this condition. 


We get nothing like them in England, as they will not keep long» 


enough to travel, and we have not sun enough to grow them for 
ourselves, Gathering begins in the vineyards close to the shores 
of the lakes, and proceeds up the mountains as the lower slopes 
are cleared. The gathering is no light task, for the grapes must 
be got in rapidly while they are in condition, As well as hired 


labourers—men, women, and children—all the household, and 


even visitors, join in the work, At earliest dawn, before the sun 
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has shot up above the Vaudois Alps, while the valley is full of 
mist, and the sky a cool blue above, the workers go forth to the 
vineyard singing as they go. The continuous stooping to the 


vines, 
’Neath the stress of the noontide, 


Those sunbeams like swords, 


is exhausting, so the worker fortifies himself with many meals: 
a plate of soup before he leaves the house; a breakfast of coffee, 
milk, cheese, and bread at eight; dinner at eleven; coffee again 
at three ; and in the evening, after the day’s work is done, supper. 
Men and women, boys and girls, working in rows, cut the fruit 
with a pair of scissors or a sickle-shaped knife, throwing the 
severed bunches into small wooden tubs. Every grape must be 
gathered,.all that have fallen must be picked up. We felt very 
little indeed when a stalwart vendangeur came along our path, 
and collected from the bottom of each vine we had so laboriously 
stripped a handful of crushed fruit, which we had regarded as 
waste, but which he dropped with a severe smile into one of the 
tubs. According to a time-honoured custom, any vendangeur 
who discovers an uncut bunch on a vine stripped by a vendangeuse 
may claim from her a kiss as penalty. At a convenient point in 
the vineyard a man stands by a hotte—a tall, flat, wooden vessel, 
in shape something like a magnified pocket-flask, wider at the 
top than the bottom—into which he receives the contents of the 
wooden tubs, and crushes them down with a long-handled pestle, 
so that the hotte can be filled to its utmost capacity ; when it is 
full, he stoops down, passes his arms through two leather straps 
fixed to its side, and, hoisting it on his back,-carries it to the outer 
wall of the vineyard. In the little road on the other side of the 
wall a light wooden char is standing, and on it is fastened, length- 
wise, a long wooden barrel with a hole at the top, into which a 
square wooden funnel fits. A short ladder leans against the side 
of the cart. The man mounts the ladder, fits the small curve of 
the hotte into a groove in one of the sides of the funnel, and with 
a dexterous jerk of his shoulder tilts up the hotte and pours its 
contents into the barrel, upon the side of which he chalks up, in 
little vertical strokes, the number of hottes thus emptied in. 
When the barrel is full the funnel is taken away, a cloth laid across 
the hole, and a lid fitted in. Horses or oxen are harnessed to the 
char, and it is drawn to the cellar where the pressing takes place. 

There is an indescribable charm about it all ; the vendangewrs 
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"and vendangeuses happy at their work, talking, laughing, singing, 


eating grapes by the score—for you may consume as much fruit 
as you like while at work, but you may take none away from the 
vineyard with you; buxom girls in big shady hats, and an occa- 
sional one in the black bodice and full short white-sleeved 
chemisette of her cantonal costume; brawny men with wide- 
brimmed hats shielding their bronzed faces, and blue blouses 
showing glimpses of sinewy throats and sun-burned chests; chil- 
dren sitting on the ground feeding merrily away from the tubs of 
luscious grapes. And up in ‘the blue far above us—so blue and 
so far!’ an effulgent sun, whose rays bring out the first autumn 
tints of colour in the forests of beech, birch, and chestnut on the 
mountains behind, light up the striped orange-coloured awnings 
of the hotels which dot the margin of the lake below, make the 
brilliant patch of scarlet salvia in the garden of a distant villa 
appear even more brilliant than usual, throw strange lights and 
shadows on the lateen sail, spread out like the wings of some 


great sea-bird to catch the breeze that does not come to bear the’ 


boat along, and transform the foaming curve of wavelets in the 
wake of a passing steamer into a rippling bow of gold. 

The horses with their heavy load toil uphill along the winding 
road which threads its way between the vineyards to our white- 
washed, green-shuttered house, and stop before the cellar devoted 
to the preparation of the ‘fruit of Dionysus.’ Close up to the 
wall, on one side of the door, stands a huge vat, into which the 
barrels are emptied as fast as they arrive. In the wall just above 
the vat is a large slit, whence a wooden shoot leads down to a similar 
vat inside the cellar. Boys or men, any one who chances to be 
about, shovels the liquid, with metal shovels, from the outer vat 
into the shoot, whence it runs down into the inner vat. The 
grapes are by this time an unsavoury-looking, yellowish mass of 
skins, stalks, and juice. 

M. le propriétaire had invited us to come down at eight 
o'clock in the evening to see the pressing, as by that time the 
work is in full swing. 

‘You see, mesdemoiselles, we gather the grapes all day, and at 
night, when we cannot see to gather any more, we press them. 
One saves time so.’ 

‘And when do you sleep, monsieur ?’ 

‘Ah! mesdemoiselles, on ne dort pas beaucoup pendant la 
vendange.’ 
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Accordingly at eight o’clock we came down the stone staircase 
of the white house, through the little vestibule, out into the 
balmy night air, down the bridge-like flight of steps into the 
press-house. Large double doors opened outwards, and more 
stone steps led inwards. It was a large vault with a rounded roof, 
from the middle of which hung a small oil-lamp, which lighted 
up the space beneath it, but cast dark shadows into the corners, 
The doors were shut, and the air was heavy with the smell of the 
mott, tobacco-smoke, and human beings. The men, blue- 
trousered, blue-bloused, black-capped, all had pipes or cigars in 
their mouths, and matches and cigars lay on a shelf in the corner 
beside a quaint old candlestick of twisted wrought-iron. A crowd 
of peasant onlookers stood about the steps. The vats and wine- 
press occupied the whole of the right-hand wall; in the end wall 
was a door which opened into an inner vault, where stood the 
large casks ready to receive the moit. The liquid was running 
from a tap in the side of the vat, through a basket which acted as 
a strainer, into a barrel. This first liquid, which comes naturally, 
without any pressure, makes the best wine. Inside the vat the 
mott foamed, not ‘round the white feet of laughing girls,’ but 
round the bared brown legs of a sturdy peasant, who was throwing 
-the disintegrated grapes by spadefuls into the winepress. This 
consisted of a raised base, on which stood a sort of barrel of 
immense circumference, built up of strong narrow slats of oak, 
each separated from the rest by a narrow space, so that, when 
pressing began, the liquid could run out through the spaces into 
a circular groove in the surface of the stone base, thence down 
a cylindrical hole bored in the stone, and out by a tap into 
a hotte. 

The slats were fastened by iron bands into curved sections, 
which, hooked together, formed the circular walls of the press. A 
powerful screw turned on a pivot in the centre of the stone base. 
Three men were pressing down the grapes as they fell into the 
press with what looked like steel hoes, and this went on till the 
press was as full of grapes as it would hold. On the top of all 
was built up a lid of solid bars of wood, each enormously heavy, 
which, fitted together, made a circular lid through which the 
screw passed ; a similar layer was placed above it with the lengths 
of wood at right angles to those beneath, and yet another layer, 
again at right angles. A kind of boss was worked on the screw 
by means of a horizontal lever, 
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This was very ingenious, and ingenuity was required. There 
was not sufficient room in the cellar for the arm of the lever to 
make an entire revolution, so when it had made half the revo- 
lution it had to be disconnected, swung round, then connected 
again with the screw. ‘Two iron plates turned on the screw and 
pressed the lid down. On the top plate were two iron rings, 
through which the lever, a heavy wooden pole, passed. The top 
plate was connected with the bottom one by a curved bolt, which 
fitted into slits in the bottom plate. The act of pushing back the 
lever caused the curved bolt to rise from the slit which held it, 
the top plate turned back on the screw, the lower one remained 
stationary. When the bar had swung to its extreme backward 
limit, the bolt dropped automatically into one of the slits, and 
the two plates became one, and made another half revolution 
forward on the screw. 

Two men worked the lever, and as it went round, the moit 
gushed forth between the slats, and trickled down into the hotte. 
A glass stood on the stone, and unlimited quantities of the sweet 
juice could be consumed by any one who cared to drink. Work 
of this kind goes on all night, so that the press may be ready in 
the morning for the next day’s batch of grapes. As the hotte was 
filled, it was carried away into the inner vault, and the mot 
tilted into one of the huge casks standing there to receive it. 
Each hotte holds forty-five litres, and each one emptied is regis~ 
tered in chalk on the outside of the cask, which at the moment of 
our visit showed forty-four hottes, or some two thousand litres, 
and it was about half-full. 

When we looked into the press-house again next morning, the 
wooden walls of the winepress had been unhooked and removed, 
and the skins and stalks reduced to about one-third their original 
bulk lay exposed—a circular brown mass, somewhat resembling a 
gigantic cake of tobacco of magnified coarseness of texture. The 
edges of the mass—where the pressure had been least—were 
sheared off with a sharp knife, then placed on the top, and the 
press was put together again. By this time the work had become 
very severe, so the lever was connected with an arrangement of 
poles and ropes in the corner of the cellar, which worked after the 
manner of a picturesque but exceedingly primitive windlass. At 
first it went easily, a boy keeping it on the move, but with every 
turn it got harder and heavier, till at last it was as much as four 
men could do, with chests well squared and muscles at the fullest 
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tension, to get the arm round. When every drop of the juice was 
extracted, the mare, or refuse, was removed. 

‘What becomes of that ?’ we inquired. 

‘We distil eau-de-vie from it,’ replied M. le propriétaire. 

‘ Eau-de-vie!’ we echoed in astonishment, looking at the stiff, 
hard brown cakes, which it seemed inconceivable could possess 
potentiality of any kind, let alone that which could produce eau- 
de-vie. 

‘ Mais, oui, et cest bon, je vous assure, mesdemoiselles,’ he 
rejoined, smiling a little at our astonishment. 

‘ Well, and after that ?’ we ask, prepared for anything. 

‘Oh! after that it makes very good manure.’ 

And once more we admired Swiss thriftiness. This eau-de-vie, 
we discovered, is a colourless spirit, much used in preserving and 
in cookery. The wine is left in the casks till the following spring, 
and it is here that fermentation takes place, and the moit is 
converted into wine. The change begins almost immediately ; the 
liquid becomes turbid, carbonic acid gas is evolved, a scum is 
thrown up on the surface, and the temperature rises. A climax 
is reached ; the intensity of the fermentation diminishes, subsides ; 
the scum settles as a slimy deposit at the bottom of the cask, and 
a clear yellow liquid is left above. The grape-sugar has almost 
entirely disappeared, a corresponding amount of alcohol has taken 

‘its place, and the sweet taste of the moit has given place to 
the characteristic vinous flavour of the wine. In the early stages 
of fermentation enormous quantities of carbonic acid gas are given 
off, and huge fires are made in the cellars to drive it away. But 
_at the time I write of (October, 1893), when the vintage was the 
finest of the century, when barrels to hold the moét could not be 
“purchased for love or money, when every cellar on the lake, from 
Geneva to Villeneuve, was packed with casks of mott, so great 
was the amount of carbonic acid gas in the air that, in spite of 
every precaution, several ‘deaths from suffocation took place among 
the workers. In the spring the wine is drawn off clear into other 
barrels, then bottled; win ordinaire is not bottled at all, but 
simply drawn from the wood. This is the wine sold at all the 
little wineshops with which Switzerland abounds. It is drawn off 
into quaint little glass decanters containing half a litre each, and 
so served to the unhurrying Swiss, who drink it round little tables 
under the trees on the sunny pathways, or over wooden benches 
inside the red-curtained wineshops. I remember stopping to dine 
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once at a village inn high up on the Albula Pass. Beside every 
plate on the dinner-table stood the orthodox black wine-bottle, 
and as I was exploring the house—it was a beautiful old house, 
with arched and groined stairways and passages, and the coat-of- 
arms of one of the most ancient Swiss families figured on its 
walls—I came across a waiter filling these same bottles from a 
gigantic blue and grey stone pitcher, which stood on a table in a 
corner of one of the upstairs corridors. 

During the end of September and beginning of October, every- 
where along the lake are there signs of the vintage. We often 
went into Montreux, and on through to Chillon. We started over 
the hillside, through an apple orchard, where tempting crimson 
and golden fruit still gleamed bright among green leaves, on 
between vineyards, keeping uphill as long as we could, so as to 
have the full view of the lake across to Savoy, west to the Juras, 
and east to the mysterious Rhone Valley. Then we would drop 
suddenly into the grey little town, with its hotels with the yellow- 
blinded, flower-bedecked balconies; its débarcadére for the 
steamer, its harbour for the sailing-boats, its gardens filled with 
scarlet salvia, hydrangeas, fuchsias, geraniums, dahlias, gladiolus, 
anemones, and zinnias ; its shops, sparkling with colour in pottery, 
rugs, jewellery, fruit, and flowers; its green trees, and its chic, 
chattering, cosmopolitan crowd. ‘Then under the creeper-covered 
walls of Territet, aflame with scarlets and reds, past more fasci- 
nating shops, to where the shadows of the old grey walls of 
Chillon fell upon blue waters three hundred feet indepth. Above, 
below, and all around were gatherers at work. One night at dusk, 
we walked under overhanging trees, beneath a star-lit purple 
sky, into the narrow tall-housed streets of the village of Veytaux. 
Mingled with the scent of earth, and leaves, and flowers, came the 
penetrating odour of the mott. Lights, gleaming from chinks in 
cellars, windows level with the ground, along narrow passages, 
up dark steep stairways, showed that on all sides pressing was 
going on. We went down one of the seductive little staircases 
into a cellar. Here all was much the same as in the vault of the 
white house with the green shutters, but the methods were more 
enlightened and consequently less picturesque. The press was 
worked by a windlass which stood in one corner of the cellar, and 
a pipe led from the press to casks in an inner cellar on a lower 
level than the one in which the press stood, and conveyed the 
liquor straight to the casks without the necessity of porterage. 
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At other times we would turn west, through the park-like 
orchards and vineyards of Chatelard, past charming little French 
villas, beneath a many-turreted chateau, through grassy meadows, 
under avenues of walnut-trees, and drop down at length on to the 
high road to Vevey. The older part of the town is one long, narrow, 
irregular street of grey-walled houses, divided up into flats occupied 
by the poorer people. Some windows are trimly curtained, some 
are curtainless ; some are full of flowers ; some are used as a larder 
and packed with eatables ; from an upper window an old man and 
a young woman lean out to speak to a youth in the pathway 
below. Underneath the houses are shabby little shops and dark 
passages, some impenetrable, others leading to storehouses and 
cellars. Vats and barrels stand along the roadside; hottes lean 
up against the fountain beneath the trees ; a bunch of half-eaten 
grapes lies on the gutter. Down a narrow street, at the end of 
which one catches sight of the lake making big waves fringed 
with white foam, a cart with the barrel still fixed to it is reared up 
against a wall, the sections of a winepress lie on the pathway 
beside great stacks of mare which are waiting to be carried away. 
The men walk placidly in and out and about, never in a hurry, 
never out of temper. 

When the vineyards have all been cleared, the last cart, gaily 
decorated with flowers, brought with much rejoicing home, the 
last load pressed, and the last barrel filled, a feast is held to which 
all come who have assisted in the work, and at which much good 
food is consumed, more good wine drunk, songs are sung, dances 
are danced, and then the vintage is over, 
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A FATAL RESERVATION. 
BY R. 0. PROWSE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE POISON OF ASPS.’ 


BOOK V.—continued. 


CHAPTER X. 
God pity them both! ... 


. . . . 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been |’ 


THE Court had been dozing all the afternoon in the spring sun- 
shine, but, awake now, was glowing in every turret with the rays 
of the drooping sun. A deep sense of peace covered it. The 
terrace and the western front were full of the eager light, given 
back by some of the windows in a blaze like a flame of fire. But 
long shadows lay upon the lawn, and behind the transient brilliance 
of the moment the approach of night seemed to hover, as it might 
be a conscious presence. The gathering mist, radiant where the 
sunlight crossed it, was stealing the further distances from the 
landscape, giving even to objects the least shapely a gentle soft- 
ness of outline. 

Beautiful in its old-world dignity wad repose, mutely eloquent 
in each lichen-covered stone of a time that had been more 
gracious, and in the tender-hued picturesqueness of its enduring 
form a protest against all that is mean and noisy and merely 
excited in the strained activity of the present, the Court was a 
perfect haven for a man whose spirit had suffered shipwreck out 
on the high seas of life. 

In the library, where the sunlight, quivering among the 
serried rows of books, flushed their bindings red, sat Waveney, 
his hand in that of her to whom he had turned in the greatness 
of his present need, as he would turn years before in the keen 
little troubles of his boyhood. He had made a full confession to 
Mrs. Hope. She had met him on his arrival an hour before, and 
he had not been able to resist the impulse to drop the dignity of 
his manhood and accept the sympathy which the suffering in his 
face had prompted her to offer him, His revelations had affected 
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her cruelly. She took the full measure of the wrong he had done. 
It was the trick of her thought to go back into the past, to feel 
for the dead, and now the sorrow that would have been theirs was 
present to her scarcely less vividly than her own. She could 
give him no comfort. The most she could do was not to 
accuse him. 

‘I have done what I could,’ he said. ‘I have set an inquiry 
on foot, and told them to communicate with me if they find any 
trace of her. I could have done no good by remaining in 
Smeltington. The place had become intolerable.’ 

Then, after a pause, he went on: ‘If some one had told me of 
this years ago—when we were children together, when we used to 
sit in this very room after our rides! . . . Ah, no,’ he cried, starting 
to his feet, ‘to think of that is too much! That way madness 
lies. . . . And she—she the truest woman that ever breathed. ... 
And I—O God, I have killed her, I have killed her!’ he sobbed, 
throwing himself again into his chair. ‘I have not only broken 
my trust ; her death even must be laid at my door.’ 

Mrs. Hope could hold out no longer. She put her motherly 
arm around him, and drew him to her breast. 


A little later he went out. Half unconsciously he took the 
path across the park leading to Chean Wood. The sun had for 
some time been below the line of the little low hills, and the 
western sky was lit with the deepening tints of the afterglow, 
which seemed to-night to be no reflection upon the clouds, but 
to stand out from them like a screen, its base painted a shade of 
dull mauve, its summit lost in a mist of tender pink, through 
which the evening star looked out. Not a living creature was in 
sight ; the air was very still ; the twilight was gathering among 
the trees. He paused at the little gate at the edge of the wood, 
and, leaning with his back against the wooden paling, looked up 
at the sky. 

The paroxysm of his grief had passed, and had left him calm 
enough to think, but not calm enough to feel the beauty of the 
deepening tints. The peace above and around seemed rather 
to mock him. What had he to do with peace? He was in no 
mood for Nature. Her beauty to-night had a cruel look. The 
colours jarred on him as display of any kind would jar in a 
chamber of sickness. In the profound tranquillity he read only 
@ universal indifference. There was no place for him in the heart 
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of Nature ; there was no care, no sympathy. A supreme indiffer- 
ence to man lay behind the glory of the sunset, and the evening 
star, whose light fell, as the rain falls, upon the evil and the good, 
appeared to him to-night as the token of those inexorable laws of 
Nature whose property is never to have mercy and to forgive. 
But his thoughts were scarcely rebellious. The struggle within 
him was not one of revolt. His cry was not against the laws 
which the star above him seemed to typify. In the keen torture 
of his remorse he would have made himself even more miserable 
if he could. It was not that he had ceased to consider that his 
proposal to Maggie could be justified; but for its unforeseen - 
effect upon her, for the dreadful part it had played in the tragedy 
of her fate, the thought of it had become to him hateful and 
accursed. Every excuse with which he had sought at any time 
to justify his treatment of her had become detestable to him. 
He could admit no extenuating circumstances. Her happiness 
had been given into his keeping as a trust, which his love for her 
and every chivalrous consideration should have made inviolable 
and sacred. The least generous of men would have respected her 
defencelessness, would not have abused such implicit reliance. 
fet he—he, of all men in the world—had deceived her, had 
broken her heart, had killed her: for it came to nothing less than 
that. And this it was which made thought agony, and the colours 
of the sunset a pitiless mockery, and the prospect of life more 
terrible than death. This it was which had brought the wandering 
light into his eyes, and sent the blood from his lips, and set his 
features with the expression of despair. This it was which made 
the whisperings in his ears grow louder—that life with this 
burden could never be borne ; that he had tangled the skein of 
existence so that it could never be unravelled; that the very 
wrong he had done her cried aloud for atonement. Through the 
wood, over the little knoll, across the meadows, flowed the same 
waters through which Maggie had sought rest. Why should he 
not follow her? Why should he not bring the miserable futility 
of his life to an end? He had killed her; what right had he to 


live on ? 


Time had flowed by, and he stili stood there motionless with 


his gaze on the sky. 
The glow of the sunset had faded, and except for the lovely 


green light that still lingered above where the sun had set, it was 
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quite dark. The evening star shone in the full brightness of its 
undimmed splendour, Other stars had come out, one by one, as 
if their Maker were telling their number. The same deep hush 
was in the air, unbroken except by the occasional snapping of a 
twig. Not asign of life was about him. Not a sound reached 
his ear to remind him of the world. It appeared to his fancy as 
if all earthly ties had gone from him with the daylight. He was 
alone, alone under the silent immensities of the heavens, and as 
he gazed and gazed into their starlit depths it seemed as if in 
spirit he had already passed to a place amid those infinite worlds 


_ or been blent with the spirit of all things. He was in harmony 


with Nature now. A great calm had come over him. His heart 
no longer ached, and the whisperings in his ears were silent. He 
had taken his resolution. His life was ended. 

He opened the little gate and passed into the wood. ‘The 
stars looked through the clearance of the trees and made the 
pathway light, but the gloom on either side of it was intense, 
The impenetrableness of the darkness gave the little wood the 
appearance of immense depth. In the stillness the tracery of the 
branches was motionless against the sky. A wood-pigeon, startled 
by his approach, flew from its roost, and the noise of the snapping 
twigs and of its wings seemed to fill the air. He noticed it. It 
was almost the only live thing that had crossed him. It sent 
a pang to his heart. But he passed on—passed on till he 
stood by a gnarled -old oak, ivy-clad, possessed of but a solitary 
branch. He went no further. The old tree seemed to bar his 
passage ; that broken branch seemed to hold him back. Yet what 
was its meaning for him? Why should it, of all things in the 
world, stay his purpose? It was only the old tree Maggie and 
he used to call their ‘castle’ in the games of their childhood. 
Why should it hold him back? Whatever the reason, he had 
sunk upon the ground just under the broken bough, and had 
hidden his face in his hands. 


Many minutes had passed. He was still sitting on the ground 
under the old oak—his face buried in his hands. 

He heard no sound. The gate at the entrance to the wood 
furthest from the park—the gate through which he would have 
had to pass to reach the knoll and cross the meadows—had creaked 
on its hinges; but he had not heard it. The rustle of a move- 
ment through the grass along the thread of path, and the cracking 
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of fallen twigs and of leaves that had lain from the autumn, were 
just audible, but the sound escaped his ear. A figure was visible 
coming down the narrow track of the starlight; but he did not 
see it. 

The figure had paused. She—for it was the figure of a 
woman—had discovered the bowed form resting upon the ground ; 
he was sitting a foot or two from the path; she was less 
than a dozen paces from him. With a quick movement she 
clasped her hands and leaned forward to see him better. Then 
she unconsciously drew herself to her full height and stood very 
still, her face showing white in the dimness. She looked for a 
moment upon the ground, as if in irresolution ; once behind her, 
as if she thought of retracing her steps. Then she tried to speak, 
but no sound came. She advanced a pace, and one word escaped 
her. 

‘Waveney.’ 

He raised his head; but as he had only heard a sound, and 
had not caught his own name, he merely looked before him. 

‘Waveney.’ She had advanced another pace. 

A ery broke from him, and he started to his feet. He did not 
approach her, but fell back and grasped the tree. 

She had come quite close to him. 

‘Waveney, Waveney, don’t you know me? It is I——’ 

‘Maggie!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The next moment he was by her side, his arms were about her. 

And the evening star, peeping through the tracery of the 
trees, looked kindly upon them as they stood, locked in each 
other’s arms, under the maimed bough of the castle oak. 


Waveney was alone in his dining-room an hour later, pacing 
up and down. The door opened, and Mrs. Hope came in. 

‘ How is she now ?’ 

‘She is a good deal better than she was. The faintness has 
left her, and she has been able to take a little wine and water. 
But she is very weak still.’ 

‘You knew her again ?’ 

‘I should have known her if I had met her anywhere, though 
there’s a sad change in her. But we have got her again, and 
that’s the great thing. She’ll soon pick up her strength, you'll 
see, with proper care and nursing.’ 
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‘Has Robert gone for the doctor ?’ 

‘I heard the wheels ten minutes ago.’ 

‘That’s right. I will come to her now—if you think it will 
not be too much for her.’ 

‘No; it will do her good. I’m sure it does my heart good to 
see her once more, bless her! It’s like old times again. Though 
I do think I never was so taken aback before in my life as when 
I came into the room and saw her sitting in that chair.’ 

They went together to the library door; Waveney entered 
alone. Before the fire, in an old time-honoured armchair, sat 
Maggie, her feet on an old worn footstool. A shaded lamp was 
on the table behind her, but the room was chiefly lighted by the 
fire. It threw a great shadow of herself and the chair upon the 
wall, and played among the volumes on the shelves as the sun- 
light had played some hours before. She smiled when he came 
to her, and put out her hand. He brought a chair and sat down 
beside her, keeping her hand in his. 

‘You are really better now, Maggie ?’ 

‘Yes, much better, dear, thank you. It was only that I was 
tired; and I suppose—well, the pleasure of it all was too much 
for me.’ 

She was looking before her into the fire. 

‘Is it a dream?’ she asked suddenly. 

He laughed. ‘No, thank God! it is no dream,’ he said. 

She looked about her. ‘This room has changed wonderfully 
little” she said. ‘I almost think it is the years I have been away 
that begin to feel unreal. Burders Street, yes, and even Smelt- 
ington, seem to have gone a long way off. It will soon be hard 
to believe in their existence. And I have come back almost as 
mysteriously as I went, haven't 1? ... Have the other rooms 
changed as little as this? Ah, yes—of course; I forgot. I should 
like to see it all again before 

‘To-morrow,’ he said, interrupting her. ‘We will go round 
to-morrow.’ 

She looked at him wistfully, and smiled. She tried to rise, 
but her strength was not equal to the effort, and she sank back 
again into the chair. This weakness was new to her, and the 
sight of it pained him curiously. 

‘Do you think, Maggie, you could tell ime now what has hap- 
pened since we parted, and how you found your way here?’ he 
inquired by-and-by. 
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She covered her face with both hands fora moment. ‘ Oh— 
yes, I will tell you,’ she said. 

‘Not if it hurts you.’ 

‘No; I would rather you knew. It won't take long to tell. 
Draw your chair close, dear; to feel you are close to me will make 
it easier for me.’ 

He leaned on the arm of the chair. 

‘I think I must have been mad,’ she began, slowly. ‘ For 
weeks and weeks, ever since I first knew that poor girl whose story 
I told you, I have had a strange feeling about it—about the canal, 
Imean. It has haunted me. I have seen it when I have lain 
awake at night. I have felt that it had a dreadful fascination for 
me. And then the storm. The storm, and my finding myself so 
near to it—together it was too much for me. All the evening I felt 
that I was being drawn to it. And yet I could think. Oh, yes, 
I could think quite well. I heard all that you and Mrs. Perry were 
saying. I knew what you were feeling as you watched the change 
in me—as it broke in upon you that I should not do as you 
wished. And I knew what you had already begun to suffer, and 
that made me worse. That seemed to strengthen the other feeling 
that was growing upon me. I knew there was no hope. I listened 
to the voice within me, and it grew louder and louder. I had no 
fear. I felt a kind of exultation in the thought. But I could 
still think about you and watch your face. I don’t know how it 
was, but in a sort of way I seemed to be thinking about every- 
thing. At last my mind was quite made up. 

‘Then you went away. I don’t know how I bore that. When 
you spoke of coming for me in the morning, it seemed as if you 
were tearing my flesh. But there was no hope. I could not do 
as you wished. There was no hope for me, but I felt that there 
would be hope for you if I were gone; and my resolution 
strengthened. Well, late in the night I stole down from my 
room, and wrote those few words for you. You got them?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And then I went out. I have told you I heard all you and 
Mrs, Perry said. Well, I heard her tell you about the lock—I 
mean, when she first mentioned it: I asked her about it myself 
afterwards. It was there I meant to go. But I went somewhere 
else first. I made my way to where you little thought I was. Do 
you remember opening your window and looking out ?’ 

‘You were not there!’ he cried. 
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‘Yes, I was there. I saw you look out. And when you 
closed the window, I went—where I intended to go.’ 

She covered her face with both hands again, He put his arm 
round her neck. 

‘When I got there,’ she went on, her face still covered, ‘I 
found a light burning in the window of the little house. The 
window was on the ground floor, and the house stood so near the 
towing-path that the light from it fell across the path to the 
water. Somehow this checked me. I had been running, but 
when I came to the light I could not pass through it. I stopped 
for a moment, and leaned against the wall out of the rays. I 
thought of trying to go round the house, but just then a dog 
began to bark, and I rushed through: the house stood at the end 
of the lock, and had to be passed before I could reach it. Then 
I paused. The barking of the dog seemed to madden me. I was 
afraid it might be loose and come to me, or that the noise might 
bring some one out. And yet I couldn’t—I couldn’t doit. The 
barking bewildered me. I felt I wanted it to stop first. At last I 
turned from the side of the lock and went back to the house, 
meaning to run from there and spring in with a blind leap. But 
just as I had made up my mind to start, the door opened, and 
the light came streaming out upon me.’ 

She paused once more, and uncovered her face. 

‘It was Mrs. Perry’s husband who opened the door ?’ 

‘Yes: he was sitting up with the man who is ill, and the 
sudden barking of the dog had made him look out. He under- 
stood, I think, what I was doing, but it seemed very little to 
disturb him. I told him I had come from his cottage, and he 
took me in for the night. I induced him to agree not to tell his 
wife or any one that he had seen me. I did not sleep. All night 
I was living again through the moments before he had opened 
the door, and I could always hear the barking of the dog. But 
all the while I had, as it were, an undercurrent of thought about 
the morning ; as to what I should do, where I should go. At 
last I fell into a kind of waking doze, something different from 
sleep ; and then—give me your hand again, dear; I like to feel 
you are near me—and then the thought came into my mind that 
perhaps ap end would come without my seeking it, and the thought 
by-and-by became a presentiment, and I knew that it was meant 
for a warning.’ 

‘Tt was only the effect of what you had gone through,’ he said. 
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She took her eyes from the fire and looked in his face; her 
own saddened at the sight of it; then she looked again into the 
fire. ‘Yes, it must have been only that,’ she said. After a 
moment’s pause she went on: ‘But presently, when I had been 
thinking about that some time, another feeling unexpectedly came 
tome. I felt a strange longing to see the old Court once more, 
and this longing soon had possession of me. It made me wide 
awake. I began to wonder how I could manage it. I knew 
Waveney was not far off, and my first idea was to walk. But 
then I remembered that the canal passed close to Chean Wood, 
and I decided that I would ask Mr. Perry whether, if a barge 
came by in the morning, I could not get them to bring me here. 
I might not have had strength to walk.’ 

‘ And that is how you have come ?’ 

‘Yes ; a barge passed through the lock very early, before Mr. 
Perry went to his work. It was a big barge, and the man in charge 
of it had his wife and little boy with him. I think I was a new 
experience for them; but they were very civil, and spread a sack 


' for me to sit upon, and the woman gave me a shawl to put on, 


for T had left my jacket at Mrs. Perry’s. It was beautiful— 
beautiful to glide through the quiet country in the warm sunlight, 
and little by little the feelings of the night le‘t me, and I re- 
covered my ordinary view of things. Then I saw that I had been 
lamentably rash.’ 

‘Rash, Maggie ?’ 

‘In embarking upon the barge. The Court was the last place 
I should have come to. But I meant only to let myself have a 
passing look at it, and the idea of our meeting never occurred to 
me. Iwas sure you were still at Smeltington. To-morrow, of 
course 

‘Listen to me, Maggie,’ he said. ‘ We cannot talk about the 
future now, but for the present—I mean until you have rested 
and recovered your strength, and that, of course, may take some 
little time after all you have suffered and gone through—till then, 
I say, you must stay here; you must make this your home. It 
is your home—your old home; no aberrations of mine can affect 
your right to it. It would have been my father’s wish. You 
must understand this very clearly, Maggie.’ 

She smiled: his voice had caught, unconsciously, one of the 
old familiar notes of his boyhood. 

‘Thank you, dear; perhaps I may stay a little while—until I 
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have rested a little, she said. ‘I feel very tired. But I must 
not stay a day longer than is really , 

‘And, Maggie, if you can forgive the horrible cruelty of the 
wrong I have done you, and look upon me once more as the 
brother who——’ 

She stopped him. ‘Let us ask God to forgive us both,’ she 


said. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 


SomE weeks had passed away. 

The trees in Chean Wood had made the most of them, and 
had put on the gaiety of their young green leaves; orchis and 
hyacinth, the woodruff and the little white strawberry, had made 
the most of them too, and had set themselves to decorate the turf 
in the clear spaces among the trees. In the hollows of the park 
the ground was stiff with the rising stems of the bracken, while 
the track to the wood passed in places by the prodigal glory of the 
gorse. Everywhere the ‘savoury knotgrass’ and the butterfly 
blossoms of the vetch offered their small innumerable contributions 
to the spring. The chestnuts and laburnums would soon be out 
in the Court garden, where the reckless daisy had taken liberties 
with the turf of the venerable lawn. On all sides the hedges were 
sprinkled up and down with the lavish snow of the hawthorn. 

In a certain lane not very far from the park stood two cottages, 
separated from the road by a neat strip of garden, in which was a 
lilac tree covered with bloom. It was evening, and before their 
cottage doors sat, like a pair of Kaspars, two old men. The face 
of the one was full, stolid, and of a shade of purple delicately 
verging on blue. The face of the other was thin, pale, puckered, 
with a look about the tight-drawn lips that was suggestive of 
humour. The person of the one was portly and comfortable, while 
the tuck of his shirt-sleeves, the sit of his collar, the solidity of 
his watch-chain, and the pattern of his clothes spoke of a man 
who, if he had not moved in the best society himself, had lived a 
good deal of his time near those who had—in a word, of a gentle- 
man’s servant. The person of the other was pinched and bent, 
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eloquent of a man who had had a hard fight of it in that very old 
Blenheim, the battle of life. The one, with spectacles on his 
pimply nose, was reading a newspaper. The other, gazing at the 
lilac blossoms, was lost in thought. The one was smoking a shiny 
old brier ; the other a long black clay. The name of the one was 
John Edwards ; the name of the other, Benjamin Job. 

Mr. Edwards was the first to. speak. 

‘Tommy’s late to-night,’ he said, suddenly looking at the 
other over his newspaper. . 

‘ Bin kep’, perhaps,’ suggested Mr. Job, withdrawing his eyes 
from the lilac tree and turning them towards the lane. 

Then a pause, during which Mr. Edwards returned his eyes to 
the paper, and Mr. Job fixed his on the lilac tree. A minute 
later, lowering the paper and looking straight before him, with a 
certain guardedness of manner, Mr. Edwards resumed the subject 
by remarking : 

‘I should say he’s took very kindly to his work.’ 

‘I believe he hev,’ answered Mr. Job. 

‘I was speaking to Binns, the head gardener up there, yester- 
day,’ nodding in the direction of the Court, ‘and he give him a 
very good character. He says he’s sharp and willing. Those was 
his words—sharp and willing. Now, that’s good in a boy.’ 

A slight twinkle came into Mr. Job’s eye as he replied, 
‘Tommy’s sharp enough.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Mr. Edwards, with the air of a man to whom 
the quality appealed, adding confidentially, ‘ Binns tells me as he 
has had partiklar instructions from Sir Waveney about Tommy.’ 

‘Sir Waveney is a gen’leman in ten > Mr. Job paused, 
appeared uncertain whether to make it hundreds, thousands, 
millions, or more, and concluded, ‘is a gen’leman as hevn’t his 
equal nowhere.’ 

Mr. Edwards said nothing, but two blue dimples came in his 
cheeks, and he looked smilingly around him at the garden, the 
cottage, his friend, and the lilac tree, as if he felt they were a 
better testimony to Waveney’s virtues than any his words could 
bear, and he appealed to them accordingly. But growing sud- 
denly grave, he asked : 

‘You was up at the Court this afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes ; I went to inquire as usual.’ 

‘And you saw her?’ 

‘ Yes, as usual,’ 
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‘ And she was looking better?’ Mr. Edwards’s eyes were fixed 
very hard upon the other. 

Mr. Job cleared his throat. ‘She was looking a good deal 
better,’ he repeated. 

‘What have I always said?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards trium- 
phantly. ‘ Haven’t I always said she’d get better ?’ 

Mr. Job cleared his throat twice. ‘Yes, that’s what you hey 
always said.’ 

‘Haven't I always said as fresh air and the country which she 
was born and bred in was what she wanted?’ continued Mr. 
Edwards, with growing vehemence. ‘Haven't I always said that 
with Mrs. Hope to give her proper nursing and care she'd 
I believe you're cryin’ !’ 

‘It’s the smoke; it gits in my eyes. The wind’s this way.’ 

‘ And haven’t I always said that with the summer a-coming on, 
and the days getting out, and the warm weather, and the-—— 
Drat it! if the smoke isn’t getting into my eyes now.’ 

‘It’s the wind blows it,’ explained Mr. Job, wiping his eyes. 

‘ Now, look ee here,’ said Mr. Edwards, making a tremendous 
effort at cheerfulness, which turned him blue—‘look ee here. 
Haven’t you and me been to inquire after her on alternit days ever 
since we heard she’d come home ?’ 

‘We hev.’ 

‘And you've been last: you’ve been this afternoon.’ 

‘T hev.’ 

‘And what I understand you to say is, continued Mr. 
Edwards, speaking very slowly, and looking very hard at Mr. Job— 
‘what I understand you to say is that she walked stronger and 
firmer in your opinion E 

Mr. Job shook his head mournfully. ‘No, she wasn’t walking. 
She was sitting along with Sir Waveney.’ 

‘ But you have seen her walk ?’ 

‘On his arm,’ assented Mr. Job ruefully. 

‘Now, look ee here; I’m going to put it to you like this. 
You know how long Miss Maggie’s been home. You know what 
her state was when she come home. You know how long it takes 
anybody to pick up their strength when they gets as low as she 
was. Therefore I ask you whether it was likely as Now, I 
say, you're cryin’ again,’ broke off Mr. Edwards despondently. 

‘I can’t help it ; it’s the smoke.’ 

‘I don’t see no sign of Tommy,’ muttered Mr, Edwards huskily, 
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his eyes covered by his shirt-sleeve. ‘It’s getting on for supper- 
time, I reckon. I am going in to lay my cloth.’ 

Presently Tommy, grown perceptibly bigger and with that 
look of amazing astuteness which had once characterised his 
sharp features considerably toned down, came home, and Mr. Job 
and he took their places at the supper-table. The conversation 
of Mr. Job was sprightly and facetious, though he was subject to 
frequent watering of the eyes, which he attributed to an im- 
moderate indulgence in small spring onions. At such times his 
remarks were disjointed and inarticulate, and the expression of 
his face was curious. At bedtime he was guilty of a slight 
domestic irregularity. Instead of following Tommy upstairs at 
the usual interval, he thought he would permit himself the luxury 
of an additional pipe. 

But the pipe was not relighted. What Mr. Job did do was to 
take a large old Bible from a shelf and carry it to the table. He 
read it? No, not to-night. He merely turned it over until he 
came to a certain page, at which the book opened easily because 
there was something in it there. He looked at the something a 
moment or two wistfully, and then picked it up and put it to his 
lips. 

The something was a photograph of Maggie, which she herself 
had given him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


THE weeks had passed very peacefully for Maggie. She had had 
no pain—only a languid feeling which had made it seem very 
pleasant to her to sit by the library window, or out on the terrace 
in the warm sunshine, and watch the shadows of the clouds drift- 
ing across the lawn, and listen to the cawing of the rooks in the 
elm trees. Waveney had been constantly with her, sometimes 
reading aloud the books that they had read together long ago ; 
sometimes talking of those old days; and sometimes, but not 
often, giving her his arm in little expeditions about the garden. 
Once they went as far as Chean Wood to hear a nightingale sing ; 
but the exertion of this had been too much for her, and he had 
since been careful not to walk too far for her strength. So when 
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it was warm and bright they most often sat on the terrace, or in 
the summer-house at the bottom of the shrubbery ; and when the 
weather was not suitable for this, in the library, Maggie having 
taken a fancy to this room, and not caring to be in any other. 

‘Don’t you remember how fond we were of the library as 
children ?’ she once said to him. ‘I remember we used to steal 
down from the nursery and go there, and try to read the titles of — 
the books. There was an old history of China, bound in green 
and full of dreadful pictures, we were very fond of. And when we 
were older and dined late we used to sit there by ourselves in the 
firelight before we went to dress for dinner. And everything in 
the room looks very much as it did then.’ This was why she was 
fond of it now. 

Sometimes she would sit for a long time without speaking, 
especially when they happened to be out of doors. She had so 
much to think about, so many old memories and associations to 
revive, and she found so much pleasure in just looking at the 
clouds, and watching the lights and shadows on the grass, and 
listening to the dreamy cawing of the rooks. But sometimes, 
when the silence had lasted over-long, Waveney’s face would 
darken a little, and when she saw this her manner would change, 
and she would talk to him. And then she would smile, and they 
would laugh and chat together quite gaily until the shade had 
been spirited away. It was nearly always of the days before she 
had gone with her father that they talked, and of books, and of 
the old fairy tales, of which she had always been very fond, and 
which she often made Waveney read to her now. She never 
talked of the future, nor of what she would do when she got well, 
and always tried to prevent Waveney from talking of it; but 
she checked him so cleverly when he began that he never guessed 
her reason for doing it, but thought it was because she liked 
talking of old times best, or found it a trial to have to think 
seriously. But her real reason was this. 

She was sitting one afternoon on the terrace alone with Mrs. 
Hope. They had not spoken for some time, and she was thinking, as 
usual, about many things, as she listened to a bird that was singing 
in a tree near the shrubbery. She had no doubt afterwards that 
she was awake ; but happening once to look at the tree where the 
bird was singing, she saw a figure standing out from among its 
branches—a figure in white, as it might be the figure of an angel, 
with a face she knew well but never remembered having seen— 
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the face of her mother. She was not frightened, nor even much 
surprised, but watched the face as it smiled at her, till suddenly the 
form disappeared. She could not make up her mind at first whether 
she would tell Mrs. Hope, but presently decided she would not, 
and she never afterwards told any one, but kept the vision trea- 
sured as a secret. From that day she felt no doubt about the 
end. It did not make her unhappy. She was glad that it should 
be so. She felt it was for the best. She could watch the trees in 
the park growing gayer, and note from day to day how the blossom 
came out on the may or the lilacs, and listen to the birds singing 
about their nests, just as peacefully. Her delight in her old 
home and in having her friends about her was not perceptibly 
diminished. Only sometimes, when she woke in the night, she was 
seized by the terror of a strange loneliness, and then she would 
call to Mrs. Hope to come and lie down beside her; and Mrs. 
Hope would remain with her till she fell asleep again. But she 
never told Waveney of this, and she could never be quite certain 
what his thoughts might be. So one evening she asked Mrs. Hope: 

‘Do you think Waveney understands? Does he know the 
truth, do you think ?’ 

‘The truth, love? What truth ?’ asked Mrs. Hope, inten- 
tionally closing her eyes. 

‘Ah, you understand, dear. Tell me: do you think Waveney 
knows how ill I am?’ 

She spoke too earnestly to be played with, and Mrs. Hope 
confessed that she believed Waveney still had hope of her 
recovery. 

This was why she did her best to prevent him from speaking 
of the future. 

It was just at this time that they noticed the first change in 
her, that her manner towards them became even more gentle 
than before; and Waveney in particular noticed that she never 
sat without speaking so long as she had sat at first; and he 
took what seemed to him the improvement in her spirits as a 
good sign. 

And all the time there was one thought which was constantly 
uppermost in her mind. It had come to her when she had been 
at home only a few days, and had since taken possession of her. 
It had grown to be the one last little bit of worldly business with 
which her shortening days were concerned, the only matter that 
drew her thoughts to the future. 
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In the wild experiences which had followed Waveney’s revela- 
tions in the wood, the passion of her disappointment had expended 
itself; her love, into which the maternal instinct entered for so 
much, was of a pure, an unselfish, an almost too little exacting 
kind, and it enabled her, in the weakened emotions of failing 
vitality, to fall without too cruel a struggle into her old relations 
towards him. There was no lessening of her love, no unconscious 
failure of the flame; these last days were full of the light of it; 
but its nature was such that she was able to consider his marriage 
without too constant a sense of her own loss. And as the days 
went by, and she grew familiar with the thought of it, she began 
little by little to feel a prompting to help, a desire to do some- 
thing to repair the wrong. She had talked to Mrs. Hope, and 
had learnt how indifferently, even from the first, things had 
gone with Waveney and Nora; but still she was disposed to give 
herself a large share in the failure of their union. For this 
she wished to atone; her sense of the sacredness of marriage 
made the part she had played—though played so unconsciously— 
a secret reproach to her. There had always been a point of 
optimism in her nature, she had always shown herself a little slow 
to recognise the unalterable, and she could not believe that the 
case was so hopeless as to make the thought of separation admis- 
sible. And far above all was the passionate longing for his 
happiness, the passionate desire not to leave him alone with so 
murky a prospect before him. 

And so, tactfully and unobtrusively, she was trying to do what 
she could to lead him in the direction of reunion with his wife. 
Most of her information about Nora she had gained from Mrs. 
Hope, but it was a chief point in her diplomacy to keep Waveney 
from suspecting her knowledge, and to draw him on to tell her 
about Nora himself; or at least to talk to her as he naturally 
would have talked if he had told her of his marriage at the first. 
The fact that she had taken up her old relations towards him, 
together with his natural readiness to accept her sympathy, helped 
her in overcoming the difficulty with which his sensitiveness 
would have beset every attempt of hers at gaining his confidence. 
Her little arts and innocent hypocrisies, however, had gradually 
done their work, and she had not only brought him to speak to 
her freely about Nora, but had even contrived, without his 
knowing it, to effect an almost imperceptible change in his 
feelings towards her. 
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Thus, day after day of those long bright weeks, while she 
watched the unfolding of the fair promises of summer she could 
never hope to see fulfilled, she watched too her constant efforts for 
the accomplishment of her purpose surely bearing fruit. But 
who shall say what they had cost her? Who can tell what this 
noble heart suffered in secret ?—for, after all, there were moments 
when the voice of old regrets made itself heard, and the power of 
old longings refused to be broken. 


‘Iam so glad you will have your friend Mr. Bendham with 
you by-and-by,’ she said one day, Waveney having more than 
once talked to her of Arthur. ‘I wish I could have known him.’ 

‘You would have liked him,’ he said. 

‘Iam sure I should. And I should have liked May. I like 
all you have told me about her so much.’ 

‘Ah, yes. She is singularly unlike her sisters,’ he observed, 
significantly. 

‘She will make a good wife for a country clergyman.’ 

‘May would make any man a good wife.’ 

‘Perhaps. But still there are men who need more than [ 
think May—if I understand her aright—could give them.’ 

‘She can give a good deal.’ 

‘Yes; but marriage is rather a complicated business, and love 
is not enough for some men.’ 

‘The want of it makes marriage still more complicated, I 
fancy.’ 

‘Men with ambitions—with a place in the world to fill—need 
wives to help them, women who have ambitions too. For men of 
this kind love is not enough in the long run, though they may 
not care to admit it. What is necessary for their happiness is to 
have a wife who feels the same‘desire for success, who is as much 
set upon succeeding as they are.’ 

Waveney smiled. ‘I can’t speak for men with ambitions,’ he 
said. ‘ Personally, I have none.’ 

‘ Ah, dear, that is where you are wrong. You may have no 
ambition just now. Just now, I know, you are—well, I know 
you are tired; but you have a place in the world to fill: your 
birth, your’means, and your ability give you a place, and—you 
will see—your nature will compel you to fill it. It will be all 
different by-and-by. You will recover. You will recover from 
these—what shall I say ?—these first troubles of manhood, and 
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your old nature will assert itself. You will find work todo. You 
will make a career for yourself. The world will have its old 
interest for you. You will make your life a success.’ 

He half closed his eyes as he looked at her. ‘ You can still 
talk like this?’ he asked. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘In spite of all that has happened—all I have done ?’ 

‘Why not? None of this belongs to the best part of you.’ 

‘You still believe in a best part ?’ 

‘I shall always believe in that.’ 

He sighed, and shook his head as he turned away from her. 
‘ You are incurably hopeful, Maggie,’ he said. 

A little later, he added, ‘ With you to help me, by-and-by I 
might do something perhaps. But alone... . No, I am afraid 
I shall not do much.’ 

‘ Your wife will help you.’ 

‘Nora !’ 

‘She is clever and she is ambitious. You tell me she has 
made a position for herself in the world—in that world where 
positions are so difficult to make. You could do great things 
together.’ 

‘ Together ; that’s where the difficulty lies.’ 

‘No, dear, that’s where the solution lies. A common object 
to work for—a common object of success, of ambition—is just 
what will bring you together.’ 

He was silent a moment. ‘Nora certainly is ambitious,’ he 
said. 

‘ And she is clever.’ 

‘ As clever as woman can be, socially.’ 

‘You see? It is that that will bring you together.’ 

His face brightened a little’; but it was not long before it 
darkened again. ‘I am afraid I have scarcely interest enough in 
the experiment to make it.’ 

‘But for her sake ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Hasn’t she some claim upon you?’ 

‘I fancy Nora will manage to do pretty comfortably without 
me.’ 

‘But socially ? Can it be quite the same for a woman who is 
separated from her husband? Doesn’t it make a difference? 
Then, you know, after all——’ 
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‘You mean ?’ 

She smiled. ‘After all, are there not two sides to every 
question ?’ 

‘I have never denied that I have been to blame,’ he said. ‘I 
began by asking immeasurably too much.’ 

‘ And, of course, things could not permanently go on like this. 
By soon joining her again you will merely save a large amount of 
unhappiness.’ 

‘But the matter scarcely rests with me. I have been the 
worst offender.’ 

Maggie’s white cheek flushed a little. ‘Yes; but from what 
you have told me I think you could soon be reconciled if you 
chose. And it will be soon, won’t it? It had better be. Delay 
will only make it more difficult.’ 

He did not answer her for a moment or two. ‘And you, 
Maggie?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; why do you leave yourself out of the position so com- 
pletely ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t belong to it. My humble little part is played,’ 
she said ; and before he had had time to press her further, she had 
begun to talk of something else. 

That night, when Mrs. Hope had helped her to undress, and 
was bending down to kiss her when she was in bed, Maggie kept 


her face a moment near her own. 


‘I have done what I wished,’ she whispered. ‘ He has almost 
promised he will go to her.’ 

‘To her ladyship ?’ 

‘Yes. I feel nowI can do no more. The end may come 

The old woman kissed her. ‘ We'll talk of no ends,’ she said. 
‘You're going to begin to get better. Why, in the garden to-day 
you walked further with Sir Waveney than you've done for a long 
time : I saw you.’ 

‘Ah, dear!’ Maggie murmured, keeping the old woman’s face 
near her own. 

It was not long after this that they noticed the second change 
in her. 

Then the time seemed to Maggie to pass uncertainly. She 
never came down to the library till late in the day, but lay in her 
own room, quite tranquilly, watching the morning light quivering 
on a picture opposite her bed, as she remembered having watched 
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it years ago in one of the unimportant little illnesses of her child- 
hood. Her brain was busy with the past : sometimes the scenes 
of her life abroad came back to her; she was travelling with her 
father again, or nursing him in the illness which had interrupted 
their flight from Thuringia; sometimes she saw Burders Street, 
and the sombre region about it ; and sometimes Smeltington, with 
the smoke curling from its straight chimneys by day, and the glare 
of its furnaces staining the sky by night. The thought of the 
Court itself perhaps soothed her most, for it was so old and had 
lived through so many generations that in a strange kind of way 
it seemed to shorten time; she felt that it could not be very long 
before those she loved best would follow her. When they asked 
her how she was, she always answered brightly, but when they had 
left her she seemed to forget about them. Her great pleasure was 
to sit alone with Waveney, with her hand in his, and think about 
him—she did not care much to talk. She had a feeling that, now 
that her purpose was accomplished, she might love him as much 
as she liked. She never told any one this, but she indulged the 
feeling in secret and it made her happy. Perhaps this was why 
she did not care to talk. 

So the days went by, each day a little longer than the last, 
and all around the old Court the birds were singing about. their 
nests ; and the world grew gay with the myriad humble beauties 
of wayside things, by hedgerows and in meadows and woods, and 
along the banks of little streams that wound among swaying , 
reeds and through the shadows of old stone bridges; and every- 
where the sun played with glories of blossom, and made chequered 
lights through clustering leaves, and kissed the spray of the 
flowering grasses. 

So the days went by. It was one Sunday that Waveney, to 
whom the truth had come home at last, was pleased to see Maggie 
brighten up and look, if not like her old self, at least a good deal 
better than she had looked for some time. She talked without 
appearing to get tired, and had once more asked him to read to 
her. The unheeding look had left her face, and a new light 
shone in her eyes. But Mrs. Hope shook her head. 

That evening she made Waveney have tea with her in the 
library, and kept him chatting to her all the time. But when 
the things had been taken away and they were alone, she did 
not care to talk any more. So they sat together by the open 
window and listened to the bells ringing for service at Waveney 
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Church. Peacefully the old familiar invitation crossed the still- 
ness of the evening air. By-and-by they saw the sun set, and 
watched the orange and pale rose of the afterglow lose themselves 
in the mounting blue above, in which, as the twilight deepened, 
they followed the brightening of the evening star, and saw the 
other stars light up one after another; while through the hush 
there came tothem the voice of a nightingale singing in a tree 
beyond the terrace. 

‘It is good of him to come where I can hear him,’ she said, 
when there had been silence between them for some minutes. 
‘Do you remember the story of the nightingale who cured the 
emperor of somewhere by singing him to sleep ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She paused: she took his hand and drew him a little closer to 
her. ‘I feel very tired to-night,’ she said, speaking in a low voice. 
‘More tired, I think, than I ever remember having felt. Perhaps 
the little bird 

‘Will do you the same friendly office?’ he suggested lightly, 
answering her words but not the tone in which she had said 
them. 

‘Will sing me to sleep,’ she said. 

He understood her, and he had not the strength to pretend 
that he did not. ‘Ah, Maggie!’ he cried, and the words broke 
passionately from him. 

She did her best to comfort him. ‘I have been very happy 
all these last weeks,’ she said. ‘ Don’t grieve for me, dearest. It is 
so much better as it is. If you want to make me happy, promise 
that you will live your life bravely without me—will try to make 
a good thing of it.’ 

Many minutes had passed when she spoke again. 

‘Come nearer, dear; nearer still, that I may see your face. 
There, that’s nice. If Mrs. Hope does not come . 

‘Would you like me to ring for her?’ he asked. 

‘No, dear; I want to have you quite to myself. But bid her 
good-bye for me,’ she said. 

There was a long silence after that. Nothing stirred in the 
room: without was a deep peace. The soft warm air moved in a 
gentle breeze that set the leaves rustling in the shrubbery; the 
sound of a voice came faint and hushed from somewhere in the 
park; the ‘chirping ot a grasshopper rose from the lawn; but 
these were the only sounds, save the song of the nightingale, that 
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rose and fell, trembling and quivering through the stillness as he 
sang, filling the night with his music. 

Waveney never moved from his place by her side. He wrapped 
her shawl closer about her, but except, to do this he never stirred. 
Her eyes were open, and she was gazing upat the stars. Presently 
Mrs. Hope came into the room. Waveney motioned to her not 
to speak; and she came noiselessly and stood beside Maggie’s 
chair. Perhaps Maggie heard her, for she roused, and, turning to 
Waveney, asked : 

‘Are you there, dear? Come closer; don’t leave me.’ He 
put his arm behind her neck so that her head rested upon it, and 
with his other hand took one of hers. ‘I may call you my 
Waveney now,’ she whispered, ‘mayn’t I? Bring your face a 
little nearer, darling, that I may kiss you. There, I am happy 
now.” 

She spoke no more, but lay there very peacefully, her head 
resting on his arm, her breath ebbing softly and easily like a tired 
child’s, Her eyes were closed; he thought she slept. 

And the bird’s song rose and fell with its beautiful cadence in 
the darkness, in the melancholy of its incommunicable mean- 
ing, a requiem to-night for the spirit of the woman whose tired 
ears had ceased to listen. 


THE END. 
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woman.’ 


. —— METH ODIST TIMES.— ‘This is one of the most delightful of books, bright and genial, sensibie 
an uman 
. Fd DAILY CHRONICLE.— Precisely the little book that was wanted about Stevenson in his 
acific home.’ 

The ACADEM Y.—‘A very bright and pleasant little book. .. . The Stevenson chapter's are delightfu} 
too, and give us a capital portrait of the exiled novelist.’ 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD.— ‘A bright little book. The life of the light-hearted Samoans is described 
wm scion bumour, Stevenson is pictured in very attractive colours.’ 

he DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘A book that will not soon be forgotten. A more elaborate and 


consi: study of Stevenson might have failed, but he moves naturally across Miss Fraser’s unpretentioug 
pict 


Londen: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Gil "Blas. 


LIBRARIES 


‘ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.’—Critic (N.Y.). 
*Let_me eay, in passing, that yon can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by 


Messrs. Bell. 


They consist of really standard books at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and 


a satisfaction to the posseseor,,—Dr. NIcoLt, in THE BRITISH WEEKLY, 


750 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each, with a few exceptions. 
THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS :— 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. each 3s, 6d, 
Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aure- 
lius. (LonG's Translation.) 3s. 


Bacon’ s Essays and Historical Works. 


Bacon’ s Novum Organum, &e. 5s. 
Bjornson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. 
Translated by W. H. tow. M.A. 33. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour 
Hebrides, &c. (NAPIER.) 6 vols, each 


Brink ( (B. Ten), Early English Litera- 


ture. 2 vols. each is. 6d. 
Brink (B. Ten). Five Lectures on 
~~ Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. 


3s. 6d. 
Burke’s Works and Life. 
3s. 6d. 


Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia, Edited 
by Mrs. ELLIS. 3 vols. each. 3s. 6d. 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 


3s. 6 
Chaucer's Works. (Prof. SkEAT.) 4 
vols, each 3s, 6d. 


Coleridge’s Works, Edited by T. 


6 vols, each 3s, 6d. 
Defoe’s Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Draper's Intellectual Development of 
Kurope. 2 vols. each 5s. 


Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. Translated 


by E.S. BUCHKIM. 35, 6d. 
Emerson’s Works, 3 vols. each, 38. 6d. 
With 45 Engravings. 


Evelyn’s Diary. 
4 vols. each 5s, 
Epictetus, (Lone’s Translation.) 5s. 
Fielding’s Novels. Illustrated by CrurIK- 
SHANK. Tom Jones, 2 rg 7s.; Joseph 
Andrews, 3s. 6d.; Amelia, 5. 
Vol. I. TABLE 


Games, Handbook of. 
GAMES, 3s. 6d. Vol. II. CARD GAMES, 3s. 6d. 


Gibbon’ s Roman Empire. 7 vols. each 
Illustrated by SMIRKE and 


CRUIKSHANK. 6s. 
Goethe’s Works. 14 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith’s Works. - 
Hawthorne’s Works. 4 vols. each 33s. 6d. 
Hazlitt’s Essays, 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Heaton’s Concise History 0 of Painting. 


Eaited by Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 


Hooper's Waterloo. With Maps and 


Pians. 


Irving’s ‘Works. 17 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


9 vols. each 


2 vols. each 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited 
by Mrs. NAPIER. 3 vols. each 3s. 6 


Josephus, The Works of. kon Trans- 
hy the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A, 5 vols, 


Lamb's "Works and Letters. 4 vols. 
each 

Lessing's. ‘Laokoon, &¢, (BEASLEY’s 
Translation.) 6d. 


Lessing’s | Dramatie Works. 2 vols. 
Lowndes” Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 


vols. each 5s, 
s Betrothed. 
posi.’) 
Marryat’s (Captain) Novels and Tales, 
8 vols. each 3s. td, Illustrated, 
Mignet’s History of the French Re- 
volution. 3s. 6d. 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 
lated by C. H, WALL. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
North’s Lives of the North. Edited 
by the Rev. A. JEssopP, D.D. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by STEWART 
and Lone. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 


With all FLAXMAN’s lllustrations, 2 vols, each 5s, 


(‘I Promessi 


Trans- 


f Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etch- 


gs by MACLISE. 5s. 


Racine’ s Dramatic Works. Translated 
by R. B. BOSWELL. 2 vols. each 3s. 6 


Ricardo on the Principles of “Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Prof. GONNER. 5s. 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Adam) on the Wealth of 


Nations. Edited by E. BELFORT Bax. 2 vols.each 


3s. 6d. 

Smollet’s Works. 4 vols. Illustrated by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Vol. I. Roderick Ran- 
dom. Vol. II. and III. Peregrine Pickle. 
Vol. 1V. Humphry Clinker. Each 3s. 6d. 

Southey (Robert). The Story or His 

ife his Letters, Edited by JoHN 
3s. 6d 

Spinoza's Chief Works. Edited by 

H. M. ELwrs. 2 vols. each 
4 vols. 


Staunton’ s Works on Chess. 


each 5s, 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England. 6 vols. Mary Queen of Scots, 2 
vols, ; Tm The reer and Stuart Princesses. 

vol. each 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. 6 vols. 


Young's. Travels in France. Edited 
by M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 35. 6d. 


FULL’ CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent eatin, 
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* creation as can well be imagined. . 
is a book of unusual literary merit.'—MORNING Post. 


novel both in place and circums' 
pressive.'—TRUTH. 


THE ‘MOLLY BAWN’ SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Works by the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Green Pleasure and Grey Grief” &o. &o. 


In Pictorial Covers, fep. 8vo. 2s. ;. or in limp red cloth, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


PHYLLIS: a Novel. 


A clever and interesting novel.'—SPECTATOR. 


MOLLY BAWN. 


ttractive novel, idealising human life with- 


oak really on © from the truth, and depicting the love df a * 


tender, feminine, yet high- -spirited girlina most touc! 
manner. Full-of wit. spirit, and gaiety. All women wil 
envy and all men will fall in love with her. Higher praise 
we surely cannot give. '—ATHENEUM. 


> ~¢ AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.’ 


-_ ‘A delightful cast in the same mould as its 
‘OURNAL. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


rottler or more readable story than “ Geoffrey" 
eed wish to meet with.’ scot 


ROSSMOYNE. 


naiveté dissociated shillelazhs and there is tr 
humour in at of Kit, hee sister. 


ACADEMY, 
DORIS. 


is a clever be of convenience. 
‘he dialogue is good; rowne, & kind of 
jester, boing lively. The heroine 
is well soisa aunt of hers, whose en- 
e quis (hi 
iverting. 


mself a clever portrait) are 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY 
GRIEF 


bey cane: Pleasure and Grey Grief” is what many of ite 
readers will be inclined to call a sweetly 


PORTIA; or, by Passions Rocked. 
‘Of the category of novels to which may fairly be 
applied the epithet of ‘‘charming.'’'—MORNING Post, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


as triumph... he success of ay story there 
hardly be any JOURNAL. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. - 


‘A Bi ly bright, vivacious, readable story.'—ILLuUs. 
TRATED LONDON NEWS. 7 


LADY BRANKSMERE. 


Sufficient] | sensational to suit the most ardentadmirera 
of fiction, yet contains much that is worthy of — 
ration. JOURNAL. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, 


and other Tales. 
‘A collection of stories which cannot fail to be popular, 
There is something good in all of them, and one or two are 
especially racy and piquant.'—ACADEMY. 


UNDER-CURRENTS. 


‘ Altogether as enjoyable as one is accustomed > Eons 


from the clever author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn."''—SooTs! 


London: ‘SMITH, ‘ELDER, & CO., 1b Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


NOVELS by GEORGE GISSING. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


DEMOS: 


A Story of Socialist Life in England. 


‘This ‘kable novel p the great social pro- 
blem in a garb. shes * does not aspire to 
vie with ‘‘Alton Locke,” ‘put it tells a story aes practical, 
= of more brightness and variety.’—TIM 

A really able and vigorous romance. ATHENS. 


THE NETHER WORLD. 


‘Terrible in its earnest re 

graphy of the desperate strugiles ‘and misery tthe 
lon poor; never was word g more t 

and obviously true.’—WORLD. 


THYRZA. 


‘“Thyrza"’ is a really exquisite figure; as pathetic a a 
-In short, * Thyrza”’ 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 


‘Powerful and unique as all Mr. Gissing’s former 
writings are, ‘A Life's Morning’ is his chef.d’aw 
The story is most fascinating and most natural,’ 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘As @ study of feminine Life’s Morning” is 
mos f all Mr, Gissing's works, and 
deserves to be fully as popular as its predecessors.’ 
PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 


‘Mr. Gissing’s new book is the best bit of work he has 
done since “Thyrza.”’ In none of his recent novels has 
ere been such reality of feeling, such pathos, such 
careful yet broad analysis of character. ‘ Gissing's 


characters are real living menand women ; they i — 
with great skill, sympathy, and truth. "—GUARDIA 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


MEHALAH : 


A Story of the Salt Marshes. 
‘A bit of real romance: original, 
ce, and pec 


COURT ROYAL. 


‘“Court Royal" is among the few novels of our time 

fay —, ‘and will probably obtain, life beyond its 

The story holds the reader under a spell which is un- 
broken from first to last..—MORNING Post. 


JOHN HERRING: 


A West of England Romance, 


‘Among most novels of the day “John "isa very 
considera le work indeed.'—PaLL MALL GAZ 
‘A book of unusual originality and power. TIMES. 


THE GAVEROCKS. 


‘A tale of vivid and well-sustained interest.'—GUARDIAN, 


RICHARD CABLE. 


‘A novel essentially pentinaie, and full of life and 
colour.’—DaILy TELEGRAP 


London: SMITH, , ELDER, °& 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W 
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THE: “NOVEL: 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & co. 


pea, announce that with a view to meet the taste of those 


who‘ desire to possess, not to borrow, good. ‘books, they have 


in preparation 


SERIES NOVELS 


By THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY - 


FOR PUBLICATION IN SINGLE VOLUMES. ---- 


These‘volumes will’ bé suitable for.the pockét ‘andthe shelf 
they will be convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo. 
size; while from their appearance, as well as from their literary 
merit, they will deserve a place in the library. The volumes 
will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform, except in thickness 
and in price. The prices will be 2/-, 3/-, and 4/- 


The first volume of the series, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL, 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Price 2/- 

will be published on the 28th June, and works by | 

F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘Vice Versa’ ete. 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ With Edged Tools’ eter’ 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith’ ete. 

SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘Sarah’ and ‘Lydia’ ! 
and by other writers, English and American, of high reputation, 
will follow at short intervals, 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each volume containing Four 
Illustrations. Crown 3s. 6d. each. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By AntTHony 
TROLLOPE. 


THE CLAVERINGS. 
TROLLOPE. 


TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of 
‘ John, Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. By Mrs. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By MarGaRet VELEY. 


By ANTHONY 


By 


By Mrs. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Nonzis. 

LOVE. THE DEBT. By RicHarp 
KING (‘ Basil’). 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
GASKELL. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GasKELu. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GAsKELL. 

CRANFORD, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. GASKELL. 

MARY BARTON, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 

RUTH; THE GREY WOMAN, and 
other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL, 
LIZZIE LEIGH; A DARK NIGHT’S 
WORK, and “other Mrs. 

GASKELL. 


By Mrs. 


POPULAR 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 


COMPANY. By A. Conan | 


OYLE. 
— ELSMERE. By Mrs. HuMPHRY 
ARD. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 
THE VAGABONDS. By Mrs. MARGARET 
L. Woops, Author of ‘A Village 
Tragedy’ &c. 
GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 
Hon. EMiIty LAWLEss. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry 
SETON MERRIMAN. 
STANHOPE OF CHESTER: a Mystery. 
By PERCY ANDREAE. 
THE MASK AND THE MAN. By Percy 
ANDREAE. 
A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey. 
THE GIANT’S ROBE. By F. ANSTEY. 
THE PARIAH. By F. ANSTEY. 
THE TALKING HORSE, and other Tales, | 
By F. ANSTEY. 
NEW GRUB STREET. 
GISSING. 
THYRZA. By GEoRGE GissING 
THE NETHER WORLD. By GEORGE | 
GiIssIn@, Author of ‘ Demos’ &c. 


DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in 
England. By GISSING. 


‘By HENRY | 


By GEORGE | 


By the Author of ‘ Mehalah’ &c, 


NOVELS. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 


THE GAVEROCKS. By the Author of 
‘Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ &c. 

A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By F. 
MABEL ROBINSON. 

EIGHT DAYS. By BR. E. Forrest, Author 
of ‘The Touchstone of Peril.’ 

A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. By Roy 
TELLET, Author of ‘ The Outcasts’ &c. 

THE RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 
WRITER. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss THACKERAY. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. By 
Miss THACKERAY. 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG 
PRINCE. By Miss THACKERAY. 

TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Miss 
THACKERAY. 

BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

THE STORY OF ELIZABETH: TWO 

HOURS: FROM AN ISLAND. By 

Miss THACKERAY. 

TOILERS AND SPINSTERS, and other 
Essays. By Miss THACKERAY. 


MISS ANGEL: Fulham Lawn. By Miss 
THACKERAY. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss THACKERAY. 
LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, 
Author of ‘Stone Edge’ &c. 


| LETTICE LISLE. By Lady Verney, 
With 3 Illustrations, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 


On June 11th. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN 


BART., K.C.S.1, a Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


On June 7th. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE;; or, The Annals of a Little London 


House, By‘ JAck EASEL,’ sometime Punch’s Roving Correspondent, 


Immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: a Study in Real Life. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head Master of Harrow School, 
On June 7th. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of 
aie Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds. By the Rev. Harry 


Jonks, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author of ‘ Holiday Papers,’ ‘ East and West London,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On June 25. Price 15s, net, in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Volume XLIII. (OWENS—PASSELEWE) of the , 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 

Swwyey LEE. Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly 

until the completion of the work. 

Note.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had 

upon application. 
Just published. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. With Maps, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By E. Bensamin 


ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President the Brown 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, E ELDER, & CO0.’S POPULAR 2- AND 26 SERIES. 
In the Press, Fep. 8vo. Pictorial "By | 2s. each; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER. WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 
—— Author of ‘The Mask and By Lamp’ &e Merniman, Author of ‘The Slave of the 


TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 6 EACH. 


On June 7. Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘Rainbow Gold,’ ‘Aunt Rachel,’ ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 


Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. 0. PROWSE, Author of ‘ The Poison of Asps’ &c. 


‘ The story stands much above the common level. . . . It is a good story finely told.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


#.% Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CQ., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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A MOST USEFUL BOOK IN EVERY FAMILY, 


TWELFTH<EDITION. Withnumerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE : 


SS Containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their © 


Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved 
Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of 
Remedies, &c. Expresslyadapted for Family Use. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 
’ This work is a complete ‘Domestic Medicine,’ 


treating of Hygiene, the symptoms of Diseases, and best 
mode of Treatment ; Diet and Food for the Healthy and 
Sree ke Sick; Guide in Accidents and Emergencies; man 
: Preseriptions.and Recipes of great value. No work 


L: CE Tins 3°628.15 be consulted more frequently by any family possessing it, 
- fot - } | London: SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place. 


foddard’s 


-ImpuRitigs THE Buioop.—‘‘ We have 
‘seen ‘hosts of letters from people who have 
received great benefit from the use of 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture. It cannot be too 
highly estimated, for it cleanses and cléars 
.g the blood from all impurities.” This is a 
good testimonial from the Family Doctor, 
which goes on further to say: ‘‘It is the 
finest Blood Purifier that science and skill 
have -brought to light, and we can with the 
J utmost confidence recommend it to our 
subscribers and the public generally.’ 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 

and Blood Diseases, Pimples and 
“P Sores of all kinds, its effects are mare 
vellous. © Thousands of ‘Testimonials, 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture is sold everywhere, 
at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware of worthless 
imitations or substitutes. 


Plate Powder 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A OENTURY this Powprr 
has sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the 
United Kingdom and Oolonies as the Best and Safest 
Article for Oleaning Silver and Electro-Plate, Sold in 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM, 
For Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Oabinet Fur- 
niture. Sold in Bottles. 6d. and 1s. each, by Ohemists 
Grocers, Ironmongers, 

SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF, MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. — By the late Jonn Marsnatt, 


E.R.S., F.B.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Govern- 
ment School of Design, South Kensington ; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated with 
220 Original Drawings on Wood by J.S. Cuthbert. Engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Third Edition. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: its Structure 


and Functions. Illustrated by reduced Copies of the Author’s ‘ Physiological. Diagrams,’ to which series 
this is a companion Work, designed for the use of Teachers in Schools, and of Young Men destined for the 


. Medical Profession, and for Popular Instruction generally. Fourth Edition. Tbe Work contains 260 quarto 


pages of Text, bound in cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 Folio Plates, measuring 
15 inches by 73 inches, in a limp cover. Price of the Quarto Volume and Small Folio Atlas, 12s. 6d. 


A RULE OF PROPORTION FOR THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


Illustrated by Joun 8. CUTHBERT. Folio, in wrapper, 8s. ; or Portfolio, 9s. 
PREPARED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. Extended and Revised by the Author. 


1, The Skeleton and Ligaments. 2. The Muscles and Joints, with Animal Mechanics, 3. The Viscera in 
Position : the Structure of the Lungs. 4. The Heart and Principal Blood-vessels. 5. Lymphatics or Absorbents. 
6. The Digestive Organs. 7. The Brain and Nerves. 8 The Organs of the Senses—PlateI. 9. Do,—Plate Ii. 
10. The Microscopic Structure of the Textures and Organs—Plate I. 11. Do.—Plate II. 

Eleven Diagrams, life-size, each on paper 7 feet by 3 feet 9 inches, Coloured in facsimile of the Originals, 
price 12s..6d. each Sheet ; or, mounted on canvas, with rollers, and varnished, price £1. 1s.each, Explanatory 
Key, 16 pp. 8vo. 1s. 


A SERIES OF LIFE-SIZE ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS. 


_ . Specially adapted for Schools of Art and Art Students, 
1, The Skeleton (front view). 2. Do. (back view). 3. Do. (side view). 4. The Female Skeleton (front view). 


“6. The Muscles (front view). 6. Do. (back view). 7. Do. (side view). 


Each Sheet sold separately, price 12s. 6d., Coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings; or £1, 1s. each 
mounted on canvas, with rollers, and varnished. Explanatory Key, 1s. 


‘London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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SUPPLIED TO 


HM. THE QUEEN | 


If any difficulty beexe G 
perienced in obtaining 
‘HOVIS,’ or if what is 
supplied as ‘HOVIS’ 
Y YY | not satisfactory, please f 
| (the cost of which will 
\ . be defrayed), to 


§, FITTON & SON, | 
Millers, Macclesfield. 


7, 


+ . Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “ Hovis” 


' ~ -do so for their own profit, BEWARE! a 


af 
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OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE 


Is now 
printed in 
Blue Ink 
diagonally 
geross the 


i of every 
, Bottle of the Original 
Worcestershire Sauce, 


and Export Oilmen generally, 


‘THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


Illustrated Lists Post Free 
Years’ system 12 Guineas per 


‘THOMSON’S em FITTING’ CrownPerfumery | Ce | 
“APPLE Bu 


Be \ > Twelve First Medals. 

NSS Draper cannot 

‘ore St., Londo: 


the 
LAVENDER SALTS 
Ww. THOMSON & CO., Mi 


Wholesale and for Exp Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; ] 
§ Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London; 


\ 
| 
104.3105 Bishopsgate St: Within, London Z, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW SERIES 


AGATINE 


\ 


| 1699.9 
Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 16 Warsrtoo Puacz. 
[The right of publishing Translations of Articles im this Magazine is reserved.) 


Z 


} GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH NEEIEITION, LONDON. 
= 


For Infants 


\avalids _ and the Aged 


Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 


*Mr. Benger’s admirable preparations.’—TZhe ‘Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 
Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It of "the highost pais 
ned w! er are — The 

is invaluable.’'—London Medical Record. Practitioner. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, dc., everywhere. 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


Revenue, £680,000. Funds exceed £1,700,000. 


FIRE. FOUNDED 1805. LIFE. 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE. 


THE ADVANTACES OFFERED IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT INCLUDE: 
A SYSTEM of the most complete description, which prevents the lapsing of 
} through > omission to pay the Premium, so long as the Surrender Value is sufficient to meet th 
+} a jue Premium and interest thereon at 5 per cent. 3 
i} FIXED SURRENDER VALUES on a more liberal and equitable scale than those usually allowed. q 
i| - ' LOANS ON POLICIES to an amount slightly less than the Surrender Value are granted at 4} per cent. interest. 
i CLAIMS payable ten days after proof of death and title. 
7 LIBERAL CONDITIONS regarding foreign residence. INTERMEDIATE BONUSES are allowed. 
t BONUS ADDITIONS of £96: 5s. per £1,000, for seven years, were added to Policies at last Division of Profits. 


OPTION OF APPLYING BONUS TO MAKE THE POLICY PAYABLE DURING LIFE. 


| LIFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


HB A new scheme on a sound actuarial basis under which an immediate assurance without 
| any examination by the Medical Officer of the Company can be secured in approved cases. 
By means of an equitable arrangement, extra rating for bad family history, or for minor 
personal points, or climate, is practically abolished under this scheme. 
DEATH DUTY POLICIES.—The org Drath imposed by the Finance Act of 1894 can be 
Bepartment for by means of a CALEDO Pouicy, which can be made payable to the 
empowered to of the duties; this liberal arrangement being extended, 
isti where these are not assigned. 
LONG "TERM ASSURANCES at extremely low Premiums, securing about double the amount of Assurance 
the System, with the Importans’ Option of changing to the Ordinary Whole Life or 
re 3 ASSURANCE Ton’ ‘LADIES without medical examination, or with examination by their own medical 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.-7 .—The Fire Funds Paid. fy Capital exceed Half-a-Million Sterling, and are very 
granted every of at the most moderate rates of Premium. 
London Office: 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., CHARLES LEES, Secretary. 


%o* PLEASE MENTION ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ IN ANY COMMINICATION WITH THE COMPANY RESPECTING THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


EVERY KROPP RAZOR 
Manufactured of the best EACH RAZOR IS PACKED IN A CASE, 
p of refined hishly 


makes shaving a luxury, 
even to er with stubborn 
beards and tender skin. 


THEY NEVER REQUIRE 
GRINDING. 


4 
q 
The flexibility of the blade { 
4 


BLACK 
ivory 


$ Extra Stout IvonY WILL LAST FOR YEARS. ¢ 


3 HANDLE and IVORY CAUTION.—Avoid Imitations wherever found. nine ‘KROPP? { 
3 TANG, very Superior, bears the Registered Trade Mark as above. 

> WHOLESALE—OSBORNE, GARRETT, | 00., LONDON, 1 r 


A ¢ 4 | 

| 
| 
| 
tempering and, hardening, 
each blade attains an exac’' 4 
an compete nd if stropped with care 4 
vetore and after use on a 
razor strop made specially 
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COCOA-NIB EXTRACT: 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without undul exciting the system. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, labelled ‘James Epps & Co., 
Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, London.’ 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” | 


“The Type of what a Natural Effervescent 4 


Table Water should be.” 
LAND AND WATER. 


“Its purity and the abundance cf its Natural | | 
Carbonic Acid combine, with its soft velvety taste,| — 


to make it pre-eminent.” — 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


You can get your skin as tough as leather 
with strong alkaline Soap, or you can keep 
it as soft as velvet with one aes in its 


action like Vinolia. . 
VINOLIA SOAP, 4¢., 6¢., 10d., 64. per Tablet. 


@POTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON 
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